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FIRST TRUST 


spreads your investment over the shares or stock of 23 
first-class British companies, all sound dividend payers 
and notable for their very strong financial and trading 
positions. The Gross Annual Yield shown is over 


5% 


at a price of 21s. 3d. per sub-unit and based only on the dividends paid by the 
companies in the past financial year. This yield does not take into account any 
capital bonuses declared, which are additional. 
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L. & N. E. Railway Co. 
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Allied Jronfounders, Ltd. 
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Ltd. 

Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
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City of London Real Property 


Co., Limited. 


London Brick Co., Ltd. 


Metropolitan Housing Corpn., 
Ltd. 
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12 & P. Coats, Led. 

International Tea Co.’s Stores, 
Limited. 

Scribbans & Co., Ltd. 

Tate & Lyle, Ltd. 

BREWERIES & TOBACCO. 

Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton, Led. 

Distillers Co., Ltd 

Imperial Tobacco Co. (G.B. & IL.) 


Limited. 


GOLD MINES. 

Geduld Proprietary Mines, Ltd. 
Government Gold Mining Areas 
(Moddertontein) Cons., Ltd. 

Van Ryn Deep, Ltd. 

LIGHT, FUEL & CHEMICALS 

Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. 

Imperial Continental Gas Ass’n. 

“Shell” Transport & Trading 
Co. Led. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Amalgamated Press, Led. 

Daily Mirror Newspapers, Led. 








LLOYDS BANK LIMITED are Custodian Trustees of 
the underlying securities. They collect the dividends 
thereon and distribute the income to the Sub-Unit 
Holders on Ist February and Ist August each year. 





You can buy sub-units through your Banker or any Member of a recognised Stock Exchange. You 
can sell at any time through the same channels since the Managers undertake to repurchase any sub- 


units offered to them. 
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retained to augment the capital value of the investment. 
Continuity of management is assured through the creation of a special fund administered by 


the Trustees. 
For full information write for Booklet SB2 to 


SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LIMITED 


Member of the Association of Fixed and Flexible Trust Managers. 
15, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Telephones : Metropolitan 3622 (15 lines). Telegrams: Security, Stock, London. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE purpose of the Argentine proposal that the 
League of Nations Assembly should be summoned 
at an early date to consider the whole question of sanctions 
isnot yet clear. There is no doubt that the decision on 
sanctions must ultimately lie with the Assembly, but 
there is a good deal to be said for leaving matters as they 
are till the ordinary meeting of the Assembly in September. 
The Argentine Government, however, does not think so, 
and wants the matter settled now. The question is what 
kind of settlement it desires, for Argentina, though 
voting originally in favour of sanctions, has never actually 
put them in force. It apparently desires to put on 
record the non-recognition of Italy’s annexation of 
Abyssinia, but to be content with that would be intoler- 
able. Meanwhile, Italy is taking every step to rivet 
her hold on the country. A new constitution for the 
three territories of Eritrea, Italian Somaliland and 
Ethiopia, grouped in a new Empire of Italian East 
Africa, has been promulgated, providing for a Governor- 
General at Addis Ababa with five subsidiary provincial 
governments under him. This is simple enough to put on 
paper, but it would be a profound mistake to assume that 
Abyssinia is already pacified, still more that the idea of 
the abandoment of sanctions will find general approval 
with the Assembly. On the contrary, the realisation that 
to leave Italy triumphant with her spoils would be a fatal 
disaster is steadily growing. 
* * * * 
Strikes in Palestine 
In spite of reassuring official statements that order 
is being restored, the situation in Palestine remains 
dangerous and incalculable. Sporadic shooting and am- 
bushes continue and the strike of the Arab municipalities 
has spread to some ten towns, and over 60 village headmen 
have announced their intention of resigning. Since the 
strike of the Arab shopkeepers shows no signs of col- 
lapsing, the Government is taking measures intended to 


break it. That is necessary and proper, for life must be 
carried on and order restored. Apart from that Whitehall 
seems to be merely waiting for the Royal Commission 
to report. Certainly that is the impression given by 
the silence of Mr. Trusted, the Attorney-General of 
Palestine, before the Mandates Commission at Geneva 
on Tuesday. The Commission stated that it was 
unable to make a report on Palestine owing to Mr. 
Trusted’s refusal to give any information on the 
present disorders. There is some, but not much, 
justification for such silence in the claim that till the 
Royal Commission reports the situation is sub judice, 
but it is alarming to see the sealed lips attitude spreading 
from London to Jerusalem and Geneva. Is it because 
there, as at home, the Government has not too much 
but too little to say ? 


* * * x 


Dr. Schuschnigg in Italy 

Dr. Schuschnigg’s sudden flight to Viareggio after a 
Cabinet meeting on Monday is so far without any 
sufficient explanation, but when an invalid visits his doctor 
it is usually supposed that he is sick again. But Dr. 
Schuschnigg may even be a little anxious whether he is 
still secure of Signor Mussolini’s full attention, for Prince 
Starhemberg has been in Rome and appears to have 
returned full of confidence. Dr. Schuschnigg’s difli- 
culties have indeed not ended with the fall of Prince 
Starhemberg. The Upper Austrian Heimwehr is said 
to have declared that it will be neither dissolved nor 
disarmed, and the Government’s desire to undermine 
its enemies seems evident in the concerted attack of the 
Government Press on Herr Mandl, who controls the 
Austrian armaments industry and finances the Heimwehr, 
and who also has lately been in Rome. The newspapers’ 
demand for nationalisation of the industry is no more 
than a threat to transfer the armaments monopoly from 
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Herr Mandl to Dr. Schuschnigg. These are not Dr. 
Schuschnigg’s only cares; for the Little Entente, it is 
thought, has decided to raise Austria’s violation of the 
Treaty of St. Germain at the next session of the League 
Council. For an Austrian with as many anxieties as 
the Chancellor, Italian sun and sea are an almost indis- 
pensable stimulant. 
* x * * 

Britain, the United States and Canada 

A Canon and an Archdeacon, the one from the pulpit 
in Westminster Abbey, the other in a letter to The Times, 
have been drawing attention to the relations between the 
British Empire and the United States. Canon Bell, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, warns us that friendship 
between Great Britain and the United States is not to be 
regarded as a matter of course ; the United States is not 
Anglo-Saxon ; it is an amalgam of races, some of them 
a priert unfriendly to Britain; if American friendship is 
desired it must be cultivated. That no doubt is largely 
true, and so far as it is true the warning is salutary. 
Archdeacon Scott, of Quebec, draws attention to the 
temptation provided by Canada’. undeveloped open spaces 
to acquisitive nations, and argues that since the British 
Navy can obviously not protect all the British Dominions 
effectively it is very fortunate that the United States has 
a powerful fleet, and that the Monroe Doctrine requires it 
to repel any European or Asiatic attack on Canada. His 
conclusion is that so far from desiring to see the American 
fleet limited we should welcome its increase. It is signifi- 

‘ant that while the Canadian writer regards the United 
States as necessarily a friend, or at any rate as a party 
sufliciently interested to act as a friend, the American 
preacher registers many reserves on that. But the thesis 
that an expansion of the American fleet should reassure 
rather than alarm us—except in so far as it leads to 
expansion by Japan-—may be accepted without cavil. 

* x * * 

Why Battleships? 

The British and American navies are linked in another 
connexion. Lord Stanley’s “ proof” of the necessity of 
the large battleship of today in the recent debate on the 
naval estimates in the House of Commons was singular, 
consisting as it did of the explanation that France, Ger- 
many and Italy are all building vessels of this type. Lord 
Stanley and Sir Roger Keyes (who said the same thing a 
few weeks ago) have apparently forgotten that Italy, in 
1930, offered to accept any limits, no matter how small, 
which other Powers accepted ; that Herr Hitler’s eleventh 
point was acceptance of any international limit of the 
size of the ship and gun ; that Japan offered to “* abolish ” 
the battleship—in other words, to accept a limit of 10,000 
tons ; and that France has never favoured the very large 
ship. The reason why these Powers are building the very 
large type is not, as these speakers seem to imagine, that 
they believe ships of this size are indispensable for naval 
war, but that the other Powers, Great Britain and the 
United States, insist on building them; and they cannot 
afford to be overmastered in this type. 

* * * * 
Smuggling in North China 

The bombing ‘ 
Tientsin railway was so ominously like other “ incidents 
which have preceded Japanese aggression that it caused 
considerable alarm, which fortunately appears to have 
declined. The Japanese perhaps feel they have no 
need of further aggression while the smuggling trade 
into North China through the East Hopei Autonomous 
Anti-Communist Council is causing such grave difliculties 
to the Nanking Government. The Chinese customs 
oflicers, disarmed under the terms of the Tangku Truce, 
It is calculated that if smuggling 
on the present scale continues, it will cost the Government, 


‘incident ” on Friday on the Tangku— 


99 


are powerless to stop it. 





ar 
in a full vear, one-third of the total 1936 customs reven, 
at the ports of Tientsin and Chinwangtao, or 5100,000 a 
There is no doubt that the Japanese are protecting anj 
: ne ; 
fostering the traffic. The effect of Japan’s Penetratig 
of North China has shown itself also in a weakening Of the 
authority of the Nanking Government, which is now being 
urged by the authorities controlling the four South 
China provinces to embark on armed resistance to Ja 
who is pursuing her usual tactics of fostering 
“autonomy” movement in Fukien, 
* * * * 
The Land Question in Kenya 
One of the first decisions the new Colonial Secretary 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, will have to make is regarding the 
proposal to prohibit land-holding by natives in the 
highlands of Kenya, and it is fortunate that the matte 
falls to be dealt with by a Minister possessing personal 
knowledge of Kenya and familiar with the implications 
of the proposal. Substantially the effect of the pm 
jected Order in Council is understood to be that natives 
may live on sufferance in the highlands—the whit. 
settlers could obviously not exist there without a reseryeiy 
of native labour—but not acquire land there even jj 
they are in a position to purchase it against a white 
bidder. This discrimination against what are after all 
British subjects, black though they be, raises grave 
constitutional questions, while to debar these subjects 
from securing (or retaining. for many of them hold land 
in the highlands) a permanent settlement in_ part of 
their native land will inevitably be interpreted as anothe 
example of white domination at a time when every 
fresh accentuation of the black-versus-white issue jp 
Africa is a disaster. Lord Lugard has recorded fis 
weighty opinion against the proposal. 
* x * * 


pan, 
al 


Village India 

A short Times telegram from Simla throws an instrue. 
tive light on the spirit in which Lord Linlithgow js 
taking up his responsibilities as Viceroy. He is, it 
appears, preparing to launch a national campaign to 
improve the nutrition both of human beings and of 
rattle. Nothing could be more important in a country 
where 85 per cent. of the population lives in the villages, 
and no one could conceive and direct such a campaign 
with greater knowledge than the Viceroy, who, as 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on Indian Agn- 
culture ten years ago, familiarised himself in every 
detail of agricultural problems in India. Readers of 
the articles by Mr. Yeats-Brown now appearing in our 
columns will have been reminded—if they needed a 
reminder—of the immense problem created by the 
existence of millions of superfluous undernourished 
‘attle, coinciding with the tragic inadequacy of the 
milk supply both in quality and quantity. It is not 
surprising to find that Lord Linlithgow’s _ proposals 
are cutting across party divisions. Nothing could be 
more hopeful than that the edge of political animosities 
should be turned by concentration on constructive 
work for the benefit of all sections of the population. 

* * X* a 

The Supreme Court and the States 

The Supreme Court’s decision invalidating the State of 
New York’s minimum-wage law for women and children 
gives even Republicans reasons for desiring a reform of 
the Constitution. Previous findings of the Court, such 
as the invalidation of the Guffey Coal Act, could be 
interpreted as a defence of State rights against Federal 
encroachments. But this last decision leaves even the 
States powerless to pass social legislation that interferes 
with “freedom of contract.” The defenders of State 
rights find there is nothing to defend, The ruling in 
validates the minimum-wage legislation of 17 other States, 
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and gives the power to regulate wage cont raets to the 
employers alone, which, in Senator Borah’s opinion, 
means the great monopolist trusts. But not only the 
United States will suffer by the Supreme Court’s decisions, 
for they deprive the Federal Government of even indirect 
wer to enter into international agreements, through 
the International Labour Organisation (of which the 
United States is a member), regulating wage rates and 
jahour conditions, and while they remain unregulated 
it will be so much the more difficult for other countries 
ty make efficient But reform of the 
(onstitution is much too contentious an issue to be 
discussed during a Presidential campaign. 
* * * * 

The ‘Queen Mary’s’ First Crossing 

The repeated official assertions that the * Queen Mary ’ 
would make no attempt on the record on her maiden 
voyage perhaps increased the excitement when she 
almost beat it in spite of herself. If she did not actually 
achieve that, she certainly showed that she can whenever 
she wants to and fog does not prevent her. But it 
would be absurd to pretend that the purpose of building 
a $5,000,000 ship is to win a blue riband. What is 
important is that, according to Sir Perey Bates, the 
‘Queen Mary ’ proved herself to be the most economical 
and efficient ship yet built for the Atlantic service. 
If this is true, it is almost certain that the sister-ship 
will be built and great relief given to unemployment in 
an area where relief is most needed. Those to whom 
the depressed areas mean more than blue ribands will 


agreements, 


consider it the great vessel’s greatest achievement. if 
she has justified the building of a second ship like her 
to complete the service. 
cS a * * 

Scouting in Africa 

An article by Lord Baden-Powell in The Times on the 
Scout movement in Africa makes some interesting com- 
ments on the difficulties it has met with owing to racial 
prejudice in the Union, The Chief Scout writes with 
natural pride of the success of his movement among 
Bechuanas, Barotse, Zulus, Basutos and other native 
tribes, and also among the whites, Boer and English, in 
the Union. But when the natives in the Union wished 
to become scouts their admission had to be postponed 
owing to the opposition it aroused. Yet, as Lord Baden- 
Powell says, nothing could be more necessary than a 
movement which by its educational and physical activities 
could restore to the natives something of the pride and 
self-esteem they have lost in the process by which their 
civilisation has been destroyed by the white man. It 
may be added that a movement in which the native and 
white races, especially in childhood and youth, could 
meet in equality might be as instructive to the whites as 
to the blacks of the Union. 

* % * * 

Public Opinion and the League 

It is natural that at a moment when the failure of the 
League of Nations to check aggression in Abyssinia has 
had so depressing an effect on believers in the League ideal 
an organisation like the League of Nations Union should 
suffer some loss of support. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate, for never did public opinion need educating 
in the aims and purposes of the Covenant more. The 
Union, on whose executive committee men as different 
and as sincere as Lord Cecil. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Sir Alfred Zimmern and Sir Norman Angell give ungrudg- 
ing service, is from time to time made the object of 
shortsighted and undeserved criticism. Actually it is 
doing work of great public value, and an appeal now being 
issued by Lord Cecil, Lord Lytton and Professor Gilbert 
Murray for increased financial support merits a general 
axl generous response, 


The Parliamentary Scene 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : 
bitterly controversial question that will face the House 
of Commons after the Whitsuntide recess will be the new 
unemployment regulations. Mr. Winston Churchill has 
already indicated that he is opposed to the continu- 
ance of the Family Means Test. It will be the 
first time since the National Government was formed 
that Mr. Churchill has led an attack from the Left. and 
it may well be that he will rally substantial support 
among the Government supporters who sit for distressed 
areas. It was probably in anticipation of an attack 
of this kind that Mr. Ernest Brown devoted the major 
portion of his speech on the adjournment motion to an 
examination of the case for the family means test. He 
gave one effective instance of its necessity—a household 
of four brothers, three of them bringing home earnings 
of £12 16s. 1d. and one of them drawing 17s. from the 


The most 


Unemployment Assistance Board. ‘ Are honourable 
members going to tell me—Mr. Brown asked—that in 


a household where those brothers are earning £12 16s. 1d. 
the taxpayers of the country, including men with no 
resources in the same street. should be asked, out of 


the general taxes, to maintain that man when the 
resources of his home are £12 16s. 1d. ? ” 
* x x * 
In the debate on defence that followed the House 


the first-fruits of Lord Winterton’s famous house- 


saw 
party. Three of the guests, Sir Robert Horne, Sir 
Edward Grigg and Mr. Churchill, came into action. They 


all made effective speeches and none would question 
the sincerity and patriotism that inspired them, but 
some members were left wondering whether all this 
concentration on the inadequacy of our defences is 
really in the national interest. Any potential aggressor 
reading the pages of Hansard in any of the recent debates 
might well be led to conclude that Great Britain was 
without any real striking power and for the next two 
years could be ruled out of account. It may be of 
course that they have already made their representa- 
tions to the Government in private and are convinced 
that a frontal attack in Parliament is the only way 
to secure the necessary speeding up of the rearmament 
programme. It is only fair to add that Sir Thomas 
Inskip himself makes no complaint against their methods. 
Indeed he appears to relish these onslaughts. His 
speeches give the increasing impression that he has a 
real grip of defence problems. 
* * * * 

Mr. Alexander in the debate on the supplementary 
estimates for naval expenditure returned to the charge 
that is now made by every Front Bench Labour speaker 
in defence debates that the armament expenditure 
bears no relation to the Government’s professed belief 
in the system of collective security. What the Labour 
arty demands is, in Mr. Alexander’s words, that “the 
Government will come frankly to the House and say 
what are the collective contributions being made to 
collective security by other Powers, and what they expect 
us to put into the collective pool. It is, of course, a very 
convenient way of enabling Labour candidates to retain 
the pacifist vote by saying that the Party has voted 
against every defence estimate and at the same 
time insisting to the realists among their supporters 
that they are working for a more efficient system of 
At the same time it is a case that 
Mr. 


collective security. 


does need a detailed and dispassionate reply. 


Kenneth Lindsay, who answered for the Government 
on this occasion, made no attempt to deal with this 
particular argument of Mr. Alexander though he made 
a spirited reply to several far less important points that 
had beca raised in the debate. 
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IS MR. THOMAS GUILTY? 


HE findings of what may conveniently be termed 
the Budget Tribunal have been received with 
some surprise and some uneasiness; with surprise, 
beeause it had been generally assumed by men of 
average intelligence who read the full reports of the 
evidence day by day that while the Tribunal would 
inevitably find proof of a leakage it could hardly 
be in a position definitely to incriminate any par- 
ticular individual; with uneasiness, because no one 
is happy to see a man hanged on circumstantial 
evidence, and though Mr. Thomas is not being hanged 
his public life is ended as completely as if he were, 
and that as the result of findings which are avowedly 
no more than inferential. Those findings are, none 
the less, categorically expressed. Twice in identical 
terms Mr. Justice Porter and his colleagues affirm 
unequivocally that “there was an unauthorised 
disclosure by Mr. J. H. Thomas ”’ in the one case to 
Mr. Bates, in the other to Sir Alfred Butt, “ of 
information relating to the Budget for the present 
year,” and it is added that in each ease the recipient 
of the information made use of the information for 
his private gain. If Mr. Bates and Sir Alfred Butt 
had produced letters from Mr. Thomas stating in 
black and white that income-tax was to be raised by 
threepence and tea-duty by twopence the verdict 
could not have been more uncompromising. 

Yct so far from that, Mr. Bates and Sir Alfred Butt 
swore that Mr. Thomas made no disclosure to them, 
and though the Tribunal characterises them both as 
unreliable witnesses, it uses the evidence of both of 
them to incriminate Mr. Thomas. Mr. ‘Thomas 
declared repeatedly on oath that he made no dis- 
closure of any kind regarding the Budget to anyone, 
and pointed out with some force that he was well 
schooled in keeping Budget secrets, having heard 
the contents of nine Budgets disclosed to Cabinets 
of which he was a member. He ean claim, moreover, 
that the moment he heard his name and his son’s 
were being mentioned in connexion with a rumoured 
Budget leakage he went immediately, first to the 
Prime Minister and then to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to insist on a searching investigation into 
the whole business. No evidence was adduced 
specifically alleging a disclosure by Mr. Thomas, the 
only two approaches to that consisting of a piece of 
irresponsible hearsay and an unwarrantable inference 
which threw light on nothing but the state of mind 
of the witness from whom it emanated. In view of 
this has Mr. Thomas, who since the issue of the 
report has reiterated his complete innocence, reason 
to complain of the Tribunal’s findings ? 

The answer to that must depend on the weight 
attached to circumstantial evidence and the confidence 
reposed in the personnel of the Tribunal. As to 
circumstantial evidence, it is inevitable that, unsatis- 
factory as it is, nothing else is available in certain 
classes of case, particularly in the divorce-court, and 
if it were ruled out many manifestly guilty 
persons would escape punishment. If, in this case, 
Mr. Thomas did in fact violate his Privy Councillor’s 
oath and improperly disclose official information it 
is hardly to ke assumed that he wculd treat the oath 


taken in the witness-box with greater respect. Otho 
witnesses who by the findings of the Tribunal are 
credited with guilty knowledge which they used for 
their own gain were under much the same temptation 
to add perjury to their previous offence. As to the 
personnel of the Tribunal, there is no need to say 
more than that the members of the Court amply merit 
the universal admiration they have won by the 
ability and scrupulous justice with which they haye 
conducted a singularly difficult enquiry, in which 
circumstances forced them at times almost into the 
attitude of prosecutor. Their report deserves equal 
commendation. The evidence could not have been 
more comprehensively reviewed or more skilfully mar. 
shalled. The Court not only heard the evidence—in 
that it had little advantage over the newspaper. 
reader, who was provided with what were almost ver. 
batim reports daily—but also saw it given, and twice jn 
the report occur the significant words “ we, having heard 
the witnesses and observed their demeanour . , .” 
Undue importance can no doubt be attached to a wit- 
ness’s behaviour in the box, but an experienced judge 
and two able counsel are not in danger of overstressing 
this factor. We may. confidently accept their valua- 
tion of the witnesses, 

The processes of reasoning by which the Tribunal 
arrives at its findings are impressive. It had two 
questions to answer—whether there had been a 
Budget leakage, and if so by whom an unauthorised 
disclosure had been made. The evidence of the 
vice-chairman of Lloyd’s and others left no room for 
doubt that a leakage had taken place. If so the 
delinquent must have been a Cabinet Minister or a 
civil servant. The Court was satisfied on the evidence 
that the Civil Service was blameless. Among Cabinet 
Ministers one alone was pointed at, though it is fair to 
Mr. J. H. Thomas to remember that his name was first 
mentioned in connexion with the operations of his 
son, Mr. Leslie Thomas, whom the report completely 
and expressly exonerates. But the Court shows 
that the series of insurances effected by Mr. Bates 
and his various associates were all arranged im- 
mediately after the long week-end spent by Mr. 
Bates in close contact with Mr. Thomas at Ferring 
and elsewhere; and that the action taken by Sir 
Alfred Butt fellowed immediately on his brief inter- 
view with Mr. Thomas at the Colonial Office on the 
morning of Budget-day ; and it is satisfied, in spite 
of the strenuous denial of all the three persons con- 
cerned, that post hoc is in this case also propler hoc. 
That is not the kind of proof that fully satisties 
in a case of this importance. It is not. in the strict 
sense proof at all. Indeed, strong though the infer- 
ence is, it is only the confidence this particular 
tribunal has inspired that secures general acceptance 
of its considered finding that there has been an 
unauthorised disclosure and that Mr. Thomas was 
the person responsible. But it does secure it, and 
the courage of the Tribunal in stating its conclusions 
thus categorically adds further to the debt under 
which it has laid the whole nation. The promptitude 
with which the Tribunal was appointed, the wisdom 
shown in the selection of its members, and the 
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ability and impartiality displayed by them, have 
all combined to relieve the concern which a singularly 
unhappy episode has inspired. Such incidents are 
rare in our public life and we have shown that we 
know how to deal with them when they do occur. 
What sympathy, if any, is due to Mr. Thomas we 
unfortunately eannot tell. His ‘‘ unauthorised dis- 











HE first Socialist Government of France is now 
in power. It would be a disaster both for 
Kurope and for France if it failed, but unfortunately 
that is no reason for believing that it will sueceed. 
A Socialist and democratic programme is difficult 
to carry out in a country whose finances, whose 
industry and whose standards of life have all equally 
suffered from the deflationary policy of M. Blum’s 
predecessors, and where depression has, as in other 
countries, led to an alarming growth of Fascism. 
M. Blum has been given a decisive mandate to fight 
Fascism and depression; but there is so much dis- 
agreement over the methods he should adopt that 
it will require all of even his political subtlety to 
reconcile the opposing forces within the Popular 
Front. But, though doctrinaire in his speeches, the 
new Premier is, like Jaurés, by nature a man of com- 
promise. He loves the complicated interplay of 
political forces, of theory and practice, of the desirable 
and the possible, and is lucid enough to follow the 
interplay in its finest subtleties. But he is elderly, 
refined, cultivated, and rich, with no love of action 
or power for its own sake. It is difficult not to 
question whether such a man is fitted to control the 
political forces of modern France. The French work- 
ing-class is perhaps the most passionate and self-willed 
M. Blum has undertaken to control it 





























in the world. 
by logic and reason. 

The difficulties he faces are almost entirely internal. 
France’s international position may be critical, but 
M. Blum’s Government, like every French Govern- 
ment, will follow the traditional lines of French 
foreign policy. The election was fought on internal 
issues, and it is these that M. Blum has to face. 
His suecess or failure depends on whether he can 
maintain the unity of the Popular Front, and 
especially on whether he can keep Radicals and 
Communists united on the compromise programme 
with which they fought the election. The nature of 
the compromise is shown clearly cnough in M. Blum’s 
speech to the Socialist Congress on Sunday. 
“Bourgeois society,” he said, ‘is in conflict with 
reason, intelligence and morality”’; nevertheless 
the programme and the composition of the Popular 
Front are such that his Government can only work 
within the limits of that society. If such a com- 
promise is impossible, M. Blum and his party will 
return to the rigours of revolutionary Socialism. 
“T am no Kerensky,” M. Blum said, “ and if I fail 
it will not be a Lenin who succeeds me.” It may 
well, indeed, be a de la Roque, and this danger is 
perhaps M. Blum’s strongest tactical weapon. For 
the most decisive mandate given to the Popular 
Front was to destroy Fascism, not only as a political 
party, but in the army, the judiciary and the civil 
service. A Socialist failure might leave no alternative 

























closure” may have been flagrant and deliberate, 
but it is far-‘more likely to have taken the form of 
an indisereet hint, manifestly culpable, but not to 
be judged too ruthlessly by critics who have most 
of them in their time been guilty of indiscretions 
great or small. The air has been cleared. The 
dust can now well be left to settle. 







ENTER M. BLUM 


to Fascism. Yet Fascism could not take power 
without civil war. Such a prospect alarms both the 
Radicals and the Communists ; both wings are bound 
to M. Blum by the danger of Fascism and the warning 
example of Germany. 

This eases M. Blum’s task a little, but still leaves 
it far from easy. The Popular Front programme 
also binds him to the nationalisation of the Bank 
of France and of the armament firms. Yet an 
immediate attack on these great monopolies will 
undoubtedly drive them into the arms of Fascism. 
Thus the Government’s immediate policy is likely 
to be a vigorous attack on the Fascists, while the 
great trusts are still hoping to avoid attack by 
making concessions. For, at the moment, the spirit 
of compromise seems to animate the Bank itself and 
the great capitalists, as well as the Socialists, and 
with its help, by a combination of threats and con- 
cessions, M. Blum hopes to introduce his moderate 
infusion of Socialism into the present system, and a 
certain degree of Government control over “ the 200 
families.” Such a policy will, as a first instalment, 
satisfy the Communists, and is not so extreme as to 
antagonise the Radicals, whose anxicty for the 
preservation of private initiative does not extend to 
the Bank and to the great monopolies. Thus, these 
points of the programme, extreme though they sound 
on paper, are not impossible to realise. But unfor- 
tunately they will do little to solve for M. Blum the 
immediate and pressing problem of satisfying the 
demands of the working and middle classes for higher 
standards of life and increased employment, and of 
rescuing French industry and the national finances 
from their present crisis. 

It is this which is the crucial problem, and it must 
be solved quickly unless it is to become disastrous. 
M. Blum will not devalue till it is unavoidable. His 
alternative is to increase restrictions on imports and 
on currency and on export of capital. But he must 
also, at the same time, restore confidence sufficiently 
to stimulate industrial revival and to raise the large 
loans necessary for the public works demanded by 
the Communists and the trade unions: he must 
also suppress the hated déerets lois of M. Laval. 
Financial considerations will not persuade the 
Communists, who wish to “* soak the rich,” that this 
policy is impracticable ; and resistance to it will be 
increasingly difficult for M. Blum. Indeed there may 
be no opportunity for a rational calculation of the 
profit and loss involved. The stay-in strikes in Paris 
show that the workers are prepared to act indepen- 
dently, and both the trade unions and the Communists, 
with their permanent organisations, the Popular 
Assemblies, in each constituency, have held them- 
selves free for direct action in industry and for 
agitation in the country. The Paris strikers have won 
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valuable concessions of higher wages and shorter Lours 
from the employers; direct action must be in- 
creasingly attractive to the workers after this con- 
vineing proof of its value. Thus M. Blum is faced, in 
addition to his Parliamentary difficulties, with the 
possibility of industrial unrest and political agitation 
outside Parliament, over which he may have little or 


———————_ 
no control. The knowledge that unless the Govern 
ment succeeds there is every danger of civil disturb, 
ances on a large scale, and of the victory of Fas 
may restrain both wings of the Popular Front from 
unnecessary dissension. But M. Blum must work 
fast if dissension is not to become inevitable and 
spread from Parliament to the country. 


Cism, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


e 
HERE is one aspect of the Budget Tribunal’s 
work which I have not’ seen’ mentioned, 
though it certainly should be. The tribunal has 


done its work to universal admiration, and no one 
will wish to discriminate between the _ services 
rendered by its several members. Mr. Justice Porter has 
presided with conspicuous ability, but his two colleagues 
have added to their claim on the nation’s gratitude by 
the considerable financial sacrifice their acceptance of 
this public duty has involved. Both are busy King’s 
Counsel, with lucrative practices, and between them they 
must be out of pocket by some thousands of pounds 
through their temporary assumption of judicial functions. 
They have no doubt strengthened their claim to future 
elevation to the Bench, but it does not necessarily follow 
that they desire that. Meanwhile, the Tribunal, inci- 
dentally to its main purpose, has released a good many 
unsavoury odours. Opinion may differ as to the morality 
of gambling in its varied forms, and in the case of the 
Stock Exchange in particular no sharp line can be drawn 
between investment and speculation, any more than 
it can, in another field, between legitimate and illegitimate 
insurances. But the direction of searchlights on the lives 
of a number of gentlemen anxious to make money other- 
wise than by working for it may be salutary in the end. 
* * * * 

The Emperor of Ethiopia deserved a better welcome 
than he got in London on Wednesday. The weather 
was less depressing than it had been earlier in the day, 
but it had been no one’s business to arrange any reception, 
and the Foreign Oflice, embarrassed by a_ situation 
without exact precedent (lack of precedent always 
agitates officials gravely) could manage nothing better 
than a_ half-hearted compromise between welcoming 
the Emperor adequately and not welcoming him at all. 
The enthusiasm of the crowds made up for a good deal, 
but even the crowds were to some extent frustrated 
by the unexpected and unexplained change in the route 
followed from Waterloo to Prince’s Gate. And even 
with the cheers there was mingled a certain subconscious- 
ness at any rate of shame. It was not this country’s 
business to save Ethiopia single-handed. But Hailé 
Seilassié must have been moved to pregnant reflection 
as he contrasted with his country’s defencelessness 
evidences of the might and prosperity of a nation pledged 
to protect the weak against the lawless. 

* * * * 

The aspirations rather casually and sporadically ex- 
pressed here and there in this country for the formation of 
the kind of “ Popular Front ” which now has its estab- 
lished place in the politics of countries like France and Spain 
are very unlikely to lead to anything tangible—for one 
very good reason, which its advocates largely ignore. 
In both France and Spain it is a case of a “ front ” 
against an enemy, to wit Fascism. That is the cohesive 
agent not positive programme, The Popular 
Front parties, in point of fact, have the greatest diffi- 
culty in agreeing on that, and have achieved nothing 
but a compromise satisfactory to no one. In British 


any 


political life the essential element is lacking, for no one 
is going to be forced into a defensive coalition by the 


menace of Sir Oswald Mosley, much less by Sir Hen 
Page Croft and his impeccable colleagues of the Con. 
servative Right. If there is going to be a new crystallisa. 
tion in British politics, which is highly doubtful, it jg 
much more likely to be round the standard of the Left 
Centre than of the Centre Left. 

* * x * 

The fact that the Germans have been triumphantly 
celebrating the anniversary of “the victory of Skager. 
rak,” or as we call it, Jutland, and that we, as our manner 
is, have let the day go by default, gives the world—par- 
ticularly a new generation with no personal memories 
of 1916—some excuse for believing that it really was q 

xerman victory. I am glad to see the naval corre. 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph calling attention to that 
danger, for even in this country the idea that the British 
fleet was defeated at Jutland could easily take root, 
The answer to the German claim, of course, is simple, 
The purpose of each of the rival fleets was to hold eom- 
mand of the sea. The British fleet held it (so far as the 
surface of the sea was concerned) even more incontestably 
after Jutland than before. German cruisers did achieve 
one or two useless raids on the east coast of England 
before Jutland. They did not even attempt any after it, 
*k * * * 

By Canon Dearmer’s sudden death (not so completely 
unexpected to those who knew how serious his illness 
last summer was) the Church of England loses a distinctive 
and in its way a distinguished figure. Few men could 
speak with greater authority on Church art, Chureh 
music, and liturgical ritual. Of the vast number of 
volumes he produced on different subjects two will 
keep his name alive longest, The English Hymnal, of 
which he was joint editor with five colleagues, and 
Songs of Praise, for which he was personally responsible. 
Both volumes display an admirable catholicity ; Dr. 
Dearmer once observed to me how strange it was that 
some of the best modern hymns seemed to be by Americar 
Unitarians. He had particularly in mind Samuel 
Johnson’s ** City of God, how broad and far ” and F. L. 
Hosmer’s * Thy Kingdom come, on bended knee,” and, 
of course, Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “ Lord of all being, 
throned afar.” 

* * * * 

Miss Ruth Draper’s annual return to London is 
an event. There is nothing of age about Miss Draper, 
but if there were, it could never wither her, and custom 
has utterly failed to stale even her most familiar sketches. 
At the Haymarket this week she is as good as ever, 
which is another way of saying that she is as good as she 
—or anyone else—could be. All the well-known sketches 
are having their turn—I still put “ Three Women and 
Mr. Clifford ” at the top of the list—and there are some 
new ones. “ The Actress,” which I saw on Tuesday, was 
new to me at any rate. It gave scope among other 
things for Miss Draper’s astonishing command of 
languages—in this case French and Italian and Polish, 
as well as for some finished acting, while the older study 
of the Dalmatian woman at a New York hospital brought 
in one more tongue, In spite of occasional emulators 
Miss Draper remains unigue. JANUS. 
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A NATIONAL LABOUR RESERVE 


By SOMERSET DE CHAIR, M.P. 


y America everyone has written a play. Even the 
bell-hops have written plays. In England it would 
almost seem as if evervone has written or at least evolved 
g plan for unemployment. At may be that these plans 
jave been too ambitious. They have usually aimed at 
removing unemployment altogether by some magic wand. 
There are, unfortunately, usually objections which the 
guthors had not foreseen. I know of a Conservative 
(andidate for Parliament who promised a woman that if 
ske voted for him there would be a lot more work for 
er husband to do. As her husband turned out to be the 
jal grave-digger, this particular plan was not likely 
to prove popular. 
if a permanent cure for wnemployment cannot be 
fund, then it seems to me that the unemployed should 
be provided with some more satisfactory status in the 
community than they enjoy at present. A plan to deal 
with unemployment as if 7s may not be so ambitious as 
aeure-all plan; but it may well be more practical. When 
[ submitted my plan for private consideration to a 
former member of the Cabinet, he replied: ‘ There are 
very few mails which do not bring me some plan to cure 
wemployment, most of them futile. Yours is something 
different, for it embodies an original idea and I think a 
This plan does not pretend to climinate 
Its aim is, however, to answer the main 


fruitful one.” 
memployment. 
questions which unemployment poses, by changing the 
nature of unemployment. This is to be done without 
additional cost to the State. 

{f the Government admits, as it does, the presence in 
the State for a long time to come of a considerable volume 
of unemployment, we ought to make the unemployed 
feel more at home in the State than they are made to 
feel at present. If one regards the unemploved from the 
point of view of their normal position in the State, they 
appear not as an unwanted surplus of labour, to be kept 
at arm’s length by the dole, but as a reserve of labour, 
to be taken on as soon as the processes of recovery allow. 
Similarly, the pay which they receive appears not as a 
dole but as a reserve pay. comparable with the half-pay 
which officers in the Services receive when they are 
waiting for a new appointment. As soon as you have 
recognised the unemployed as a reserve of labour, and the 
pay which they receive as an honourable form of reserve 
pay, vou have gone a long way to rehabilitate the self- 
respect of the unemployed in their own eyes and in the 
eves of the nation. 

To give effect to this change. I would propose the 
organisation of the unemployed into a body comparable 
with the British Legion, to be called the National Labour 
This organisation would not be in any sense a 
unless you are of the 


Reserve. 
military or a disciplinary body 
type which regards the Boy Scout movement as a military 
organisation of sinister purpose. It would be an organisa- 
tion to which it would be an honour to belong. It should 
be inspired by the highest leadership available in the 
land. It would seek in its corporate capacity to employ 
to the fullest advantage of its members the enforced 
leisure which they enjoy. The members of the National 
Labour Reserve would be encouraged to join in athletic 
sports, football matches and so forth, in order to foster 
esprit de corps among the various branches of the organisa- 
tion. Further, the members would be encouraged to make 
for themselves, under skilled supervision and at cost 
price, warm overcoats and thick leather boots to protect 
them, as a whole body, against the hardships of winter. 
Parallel with the National Labour Reserve, existing 


Organisations, such as the Personal Service League, 


should be developed into an official organisation, to 
mobilise all those supplies of food which, although 
perfectly wholesome, are discarded daily from restaurants, 
hotels and other sources. 

The ramifications into which one might enter when 
considering such a body as the National Labour Reserve 
are endless and within the limits of an article can only 
be summarised. Criticism of the plan is based chiefly 
on the charge of regimentation. Some might think that 
it savours of dictatorship and talk about the Labour 
Camps in Germany. Nevertheless, there are already 
Labour Camps in England for the unemployed. In 
Norfolk these camps work in co-operation with the 
Forestry Commission, and unemployed young men from 
the distressed areas are brought down there to work 
on the fencing, ditching and various activities connected 
with the plantations. They camp in Army huts and 
march four abreast to work under an Overseer. They 
receive their board and pocket-money while they are 
in camp. When these camps were first started there 
was some cry of militarism, and such a cry was certainly 
more justified in the case of men concentrated in camps 
in this way, than it would be against an organisation 
like the proposed National Labour Reserve, which 
would only seek to organise the men, leaving them at 
home meanwhile. 

When the Labour Camps were first started in England, 
dreadful rumours were prevalent of men found bayoneted 
in ditches. It was not until several of the young men 
from the unemployed areas had been to the camps and 
returned with the verdict that life in them = was 
** champion,” that the prejudice died down. — If, therefore, 
the prejudice against these experimental labour camps 
for the unemployed has been overcome, the Government 
need not fear the charge of militarism for adopting 
the far less rigorous organisation of a National Labour 
Reserve. It is perhaps appropriate to mention that 
when I introduced this plan in the House of Commons, 
it was cordially received on the Labour benches, where 
the scheme was recognised as a genuine attempt to 
improve the status of the unemployed. It may be that 
a Government would regard the organisation of the 
unemployed as a nightmare which would trouble its 
dreams. “A giant is sleeping: do not wake him.” 
Yet it is not the least aim of the National Labour Reserve 
that, as members of an organisation inspired by a worthy 
leadership, the unemployed might become a source 
of support to the Constitution and the Crown, instead 
of what they are at present, a hotbed for revolutionary 
propaganda, 

A more reasonable criticism would be that those 
who are still drawing unemployment benefit in respect 
of insurance contributions could not fairly be brought 
into a compulsory organisation, In this connexion it 
is interesting to note that out of every ten insured persons 


who were unemployed on March 28rd, 1936, five were 
claiming unemployment insurance benefit and four 


claimed allowances from the Unemployment Assistance 
Board. Of the 1,733,171 persons registered as unem- 
ployed 852,580 claimed insurance benetit, while 701,437 
claimed allowances from the Unemployment Assistance 
Board. It might therefore be well to start the organisa- 
tion of the National Labour Reserve only tor those 4 
out of 10 unemployed who have exhausted their insurance 
benclits claim Moreover, it would 
probably be easier to organise the unemployed men 
than the unemployed women, and, since only one out of 


and allowances. 


every twenty applicants for unemployment allowances 
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is a woman, they might very well be omitted from the 
initial experiment. The National Labour Reserve would 
therefore number at the start, approximately, 700,000 men. 

Some may say that what this plan proposes would 
bring them little consolation for being unemployed ; 
that it would be only a change of form. But to change 
the face of unemployment in this country would be no 
small achievement. To raise these men from their 
despondency by making them members of an impressive 


THE FUTURE OF THE LEAGUE: 


By HAROLD NICOLSON, M.P. 


R. DELISLE BURNS, in a letter published in last 
week’s Spectator, expressed the view of many 
perplexed millions. “In the present situation,” he 
wrote, “it is not the Covenant nor the League system 
which has failed.” Such words, however comforting 
they may be, do not in fact correspond to reality. The 
League, in this Abyssinian problem, has failed com- 
pletely. Its constitution has proved to be both inopera- 
tive and old-fashioned; and the famous ‘ League 
spirit ” has shown itself but a volatile vapour compared 
to the concentrated essence of Mussolini’s determination. 
To indulge at such a moment in Anglo-Saxon 
euphemism, to slip back again into the twilight of com- 
placent daydreams, is to render actual disservice to 
the cause of peace. It is not sufficient even to face the 
faets; we must scrutinise those facts and endeavour 
to probe into those organic weaknesses which, at a 
supreme crisis in the League’s early history, have resulted 
in disunity and dislocation. 

It should be remembcred in the first place that the 
Covenant was born of a marriage between two different 
and even conflicting states of mind. On the one hand 
you had the nineteenth-century tradition of national 
sovereignties based upon power; on the other hand you 
had the Wilsonian theory of a commonwealth of nations 
based upon consent. The impact of these two divergent 
states of mind resulted in an unhappy compromise. 
The upholders of the  nineteenth-century — tradition 
were appeased by being accorded political, and eventually 
economic, frontiers collectively guaranteed. The Wil- 
sonians were able to introduce their democratic con- 
ceptions of ‘ equality” and “ universality.” What 
was the result? The doctrine of State sovereignty 
enabled its supporters to use the League as a machinery 
for perpetuating the territorial and other servitudes 
of the peace settlement. Egalitarianism (the theory, 
let us say, that Nicaragua is the “ equal ” of the United 
States) became for the faithful a stumbling-block and 
tor the heretics an absurd fiction. Whereas universality, 
in that it made each member of the League a guarantor 
of every other membcr, imposed upon democracies a 
degree of responsibility which, when it came to the 
point, they would often be unwilling to assume. 

This confusion of motive and purpose has driven 
both the realists and the idealists into intellectual 
extremes. The former have come to regard the League 
as a power-organisation, hypocritically disguised as a 
tribunal of justice. The latter—having been discon- 
certed by such painful realities as Silesia, Vilna and 
Corfu—have escaped into mysticism, have deliberately 
fused the desirable with the practicable, and have floated 
off into a religious, and at times a fanatical, state of 
mind. Each is in the wrong: the realist is too cynical, 
the idealist too visionary. As a result, the League, 
instead of providing a reasonable assurance, actually 
increases uncertainty. And in international, as in 
national, affairs certainty is the sole basis of order. 
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array, by occupying their leisure and wiping aw 
their minds that stigma of being unwanted, which jg th 
present characteristic of unemployment, would ‘a 
more than a change of form, The Government ig 2 
sidering the plan. If it is true of Governments to « 
that the Front Bench is “a row of inverted Micawh 
waiting for something to turn down,” 
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cannot complain of a lack of opportunity to exere 
their talents in this direction. 







IV. BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 


By what means, therefore, are we to achieve reality ? 
Ought we to reject Wilsonism, return to the political 
realism of the nineteenth century, and maintain the 
League merely in the form of a fact-finding Secretariat 
working as the organ of a clearing-house for inter. 
national dispute? Or should we adopt the reverse 
process and envisage the League as a crusade against 
all theories of sovereignty and power? The former 
course would clearly be reactionary; the latter course 
is certainly impracticable. Must we therefore retum 
to the unhappy compromise of 1919? TIT for one shall 
surrender to no such pessimism. 

I should suggest in the first place that the error 
committed by those who framed the Covenant in 1919 
was not that they combined two divergent theories, 
but that they tried to combine them upon the same plane, 
In other words, they tried to represent realism as ideal 
and idealism as real. As a result, they produced a Covenant 
which was both above and below the general level of 
acceptance. Our present task should be so to interpret 
the Covenant as to render it more convincing both 
in fact and theory, and more in accord with the general 
level of human conscience and understanding. For this 
purpose our realism must be rendered more avowed 
and more realistic ; whereas cur idealism must be sealed 
down to the point where the desirable and the practicable 
begin to meet. 

I should suggest in the second place that, if we are 
to avoid the error of treating idealism and realism as 
on the same plane, we should outspokenly affirm a 
differentiation in terms of time. Instead of promising 
to do everything for everybody at the same moment, 
we should admit that the League idea must be taken 
as something which in modern conditions cannot. be 
either universally or simultaneously applied. We must 
set before ourselves a chronological programme, marked 
by the classic time-sequence of all processes of pacification, 
namely (1) Authority, (2) Conciliation, (8) Order. First 
you repress a revolt; then you examine those social 
or economic grievances which led to the revolt; and, 
finally, you impose the habit of order. How, in the 
modern world, can these three stages be applied ? 

It will be said with justice that the League is not 
strong enough to impose its will upon a first-class Power. 
Let us at once admit that disability. It will be said again 
that collective security is too vague a formula to create 
certainty. Here again I am in complete accord. I should 
in fact desire to call in all the promissory notes which 
the League has issued and ruthlessly deflate the currency 
of international contract. I should then issue a new 
currency, based not upon what we vaguely hope may 
happen, but on what we are severally determined to do. 

It will be said that in democratic countries it is im- 
possible to arrive at any such certainty, or to define 
in advance what is the gold-standard of national deter- 
mination. I disagree with this theory. It ought to be 
feasible, by examining the conditions of the like-minded 
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states, to arrive at a computation of what they would 
venainll) contribute to Authority and in what form. 
Jn our own case, for instance, we should certainly resist 
with all our forces any attack upon our own territory 
ssions; Wwe Should also be certainly prepared 


or posses . > . = > > 
ibute a portion of our professional forces for 


to contr! <i ; ; , 

the defence oy British rights and interests,” among 
yhich would be included the protection, under the 
League, of those small countries which border on our 
jines of communication ; and for general League purposes 
ye should certainly be ready to contribute financial 
and economic assistance. An examination of the national 
needs of other like-minded States would disclose similar: 
areas and categories of certainty where national purposes 
wincided with and overlapped international purposes. 
Ifa map were drawn of these areas of certainty, it would 
be shown that the forces of order were overwhelmingly 
























“ The Spectator” to write on contemporary India. 






HERE is much to see and do in Calcutta, but my own 
predilection is to linger in Park Street Cemetery 
where the judges who tried Noncomar are buried, and, 
where. also you may see the graves cf Rose Aylmer 
(*Whom these wakeful eves, May weep but never see !”’) 
and Charlotte Barry, who was mistress of William Hickey, 
the diarist. ‘The place distils the atmosphere of those 
eighteenth-century days when Englishmen 


“Now took a fleet, now sold a pound of tea; 
Weighed soap, stormed forts, held Princes in lerrorem.’” 












Those times have ended, never to return; but Calcutta is 
still the richest and most European city in the East. T'0o 
European, « friend told me, too much “the London of our 
tropic’ realm.” 

“The Club situation is bad here,” he said. “ Indians 
will never believe that we are serious about the reforms 
until they are admitted to our clubs, That's illogical, 
if you like, but understandable. If they aren’t good 
enough to mix with us, how shouid they be able to govern 
themselves ? The Bengal, the Turf, and the Saturday 
are all closed to Indians. So are the golf clubs. Never 
ask an Indian if he plays golf in Calcutta, for the answer 
will be that he can’t! 

“Yesterday,” my friend continued, “I the 
spectacles and pipe of Sen Gupta, the famous Mayor of 
Caleutta, preserved in an Educational Exhibition. Ile 
has become a national hero; and do you know why he 
came to hate us? He used to be in the Indian Civil 
Service, and went to Chittagong as Collector, with his 
vife; none of the English people in the station called on 
them. Sen Gupta was blackballed for the Chittageng 
(lub, just as Moti Lal Nehru was blackballed for the 
Allahabad Club. It’s not surprising that such men be- 
come our bitterest enemies ! ” 

“Frankly, I think it 7s a little surprising,” I replied. 
“And I know that some Indians agree with me. They 
don’t like our clubs.” 

“Yes, but in an up-country station the club is the 
only convenient place where you can meet the other 
residents and play games, whether you like it or not. 
!f you are considered fit to be the chief representative 
of Government in a district, it is absurd that you should 
be debarred from its club just because of the colour of 
your skin. Hlow would you like to be kept out of a 
cub in England merely because you were an 
Englishman ? ” 
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INDIA REVISITED: VI. AWKWARD PROBLEMS IN CALCUTTA 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 


preponderant over the forces of disorder. And in this 
manner the rule of Authority would gradually be affirmed. 

The timid will counter by stating that such a scheme 
implies encirclement, armaments, and fear; that it 
would lead to alliances of the pre-War pattern ; and that 
war is indivisible. I should reply that the establishment 
of Authority is but the first, and most unpleasant, 
stage. by which general pacification is to be attained ; 
that violence can only be restrained by overwhelming 
force; that benevolent pacifism is far more dangerous 
to peace than is determined defensive planning; and 
that the will-to-peace must be as intensive, as realistic 
and as organised as the will-to-war. 

Only when we have firmly laid again the foundations 
of Authority can we pass to Conciliation—political, 
territorial and above a!l economic—and thereafter to 
the final stage of Order and progressive disarmament. 














[This is the siath of a series of articles which Mr. Yeats-Brown has been specially commissioned by 


The seventh, which will appear next week under the 


title “India of the Great Plains,” deals with incidents in the writer's journey from Orissa to Madras.| 


I admitted that I would not like it at all, but now 
my friend’s wife (he is a British official, by the way) 
began to put another point of view. 

‘** Last year we were looking after young Blank.” she 
said, ‘“* who was wounded by the terrorists. His nerve 
had gone. I used to take him for a drive in the evening, 
and then to dance at the Saturday Club. Do you think 
I could have taken him to a place where there were 
Bengalis? Remember, he was dealing with them all 
day, in the course of his work. In the evening he wanted 
a change. That would have been natural, wouldn't it, 
even if they hadn’t tried to murder him ? ” 

“I suppose so,” I said. “ Still, it was unfortunate, 
since his job happens to be with Bengalis.” 

‘“* Unfortunate, ves, but whose fault is it? And there’s 
another thing: if Indians want to come to our clubs, 
they shouldn't keep their wives in purdah. There are still 
a great many ladies in purdah, you know, in spite of 
all the talk of emancipation. Why should I meet an 
Indian who doesn’t allow my husband to see his wife ? 
In the Lake Club they have a good rule: Indians may 
become members on condition that they bring the 
ladies of their families, but not otherwise.” 


a * x: 


Writing of Mr. Blank brings me to a subject I would 
willingly neglect ; but if I did so, I should give a mis- 
leading picture of Bengal as it is today. Terrorism con- 
tinues te exist. Although the situation has taken a 
turn for the better since 1934, the quiet is only compara- 
tive to the upheaval of 1930. Since then, murderous 
attacks on officials have been made, revolutionary appeals 
have been published, there have been threats to magis- 
trates, arms and dynamite have been discovered. A friend 
of mine who visited a Girls’ School near Caleutta was 
surprised to find that the young ladies were being taught 
dagger play. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, in his recent book, 
Struggle in India, regrets that no attempt has been made 
to win over the Army and the Police, and that revenue is 
collected without obstruction, Obviously there is highly 
inflammable material here. My information (not from 
official sources only, but from Indian friends who are by 
no means uncritical of Government) is that there are 
revolutionary organisations which no conciliation cau 
secret socicties similar to the Black Hand of 
Three 


appease : 
the Balkans, waiting for their moment to strike. 
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times restrictive measures have been repealed, and three 
times there has been a recrudescence of violence. 

















Yet violence is definitely alien to the true mind of 
India. The descendants of the sages who preached 
kindness to all creation have not forgotten their tradi- 
tions. Even those who have been advocates and insti- 
gators of violence in their youth, often turn to religion in 
their middle age, and practice ahimsa. ... Among 
the 51,000,000 people in Bengal, therefore, there is a large 
body of opinion which holds that terrorism is wicked. 
Probably not more than one per cent. of the population 
sympathises with it, and there are probably not more 
than 3,000 terrorists still at large, though that is quite 
enough. Owing to intimidation, however, the police 
cannot secure evidence to bring these sinister people to 
trial. Hence the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1930, which suspends the ordinary processes of law, 
while providing safeguards for suspected persons, and 
judicial scrutiny of each case, At present there are 1,400 
persons who have been placed in detention, or under 
surveillance. 


















































































































































To keep people under arrest without trial, especially 
mere boys, is an ugly necessity ; and every effort is bemg 
made to turn the energies of these lads into constructive 
channels. I visited a camp in which eighty of them 
were learning to farm (eventually there will be one 
agricultural and four industrial units, dealing with five 
hundred boys) and was impressed by the possibilities of 
the experiment. The boys to whom I spoke, working in 
the fields, were cheerful and eager to show that they 
could ** rough it.””. Most of them had come from sheltered, 
urban homes: here they lived in barracks, clean and 
comfortable enough, it is trae, but still in what must 
have been for them very stringe surroundings. 






















































































What a tragedy that these lads have been allowed to go 
wrong in their formative years! Nearly all are under- 
sized and narrow-chested, but they do not look like 
criminals. In fact, if one may judge from appearances 
(which Borstal experts, however, tell me is quite 
impossible) these boys would not have become con- 
spirators, given steady employment. (Or — even 
Communists, which, of course, they have a right to be, 
and generally are.) 






































Bengali boys are very emotional, and inclined to be 
neurotic. When the professions are blocked, what is an 
aspiring youth to do? His energies must find some out- 
let. Romantic love does not engage his thoughts, as it 
engages the thoughts of many young Europeans, for he 
has probably been married ever since he took an interest 
in sex. He may have children to keep long before he is 
out of his teens. 

While. still and unbalanced, he 
life difficult in his family circle : 
wider, more exciting life. 
the Mother—Mother India 


waiting to be avenged 
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may find 
he may well long tor a 
To such a boy the cult of 
with a thousand wounds 
makes an irresistible appeal to his 
He comes under the influence of 
say—the Ghadr Party, and is initiated 
into a secret society, sometimes with rites appealing to all 
that is twisted and perverted in human nature. 
troubles vanish : 















































unsatisfied desires. 











some members of 

















Now his 
what does it matter if he is in debt, 
relative-ridden, unemployed, sick in mind and_ body? 
He has a place in the world, an ideal, a mission. 


is a goddess: 




















Freedom 
he worships her feet, and from there it is 
but a step to striking a blow on her behalf. 
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* * * *x 





Mr. Barindra Ghose, a converted revolutionary, and 
brother of the famous Arabindo Ghose, is a slight, middle- 
aged man, with thinning and grey hair, 














a magnificent 
forehead, and dark eyes in which the fire and eloquence 
of his race glow undimmed. He told me that in 1905 
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he was responsible for introducing murder 
weapon in Bengal. He and his brother « 
from Baroda. published Vugantar, made bombs. Planne 
robberies and assassinations. Now he is a yogi, se 
his brother, a mute ascetic in Pondicherry, js considere| 
by the youth of India’ to be the greatest saint since 
Ramakrishna : he also has completely abjured Violence 


AS Politica) 
ame to Caleutt, 


**T have changed and India has changed,” said Mr 
Barindra Ghose. “ But some of our young mey os 
still in the old groove. I have published Wounded 
Humanity to try to get them out of it. We've had to 
much of polities, and too little of constructive idealisy 
Of course we must co-operate with Government. The 
British element can only be eliminated very slowly,” 

Soon, however, the talk diverged from polities to 
philosophy. I told Mr. Ghose that my gurw had die 
in 1934, and that I hoped to find guidance during thi 
visit to India. He invited me to his ashram. ak |, 
Light,” he said, “is catching, like fire, travelling fro, 
point to point, from soul to soul, given the right conditions 
and the spiritually auspicious moment.” 

Alas for that moment! IT had many appointments 
that morning, and had promised to go to the races in the 
afternoon. 

At the Belur Math, the headquarters of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, IT saw the room where Vivekananda died: 
Vivekananda who electrified Chicago in 1886 and aftey. 
wards charmed England with his eloquence. Today 
the Mission has branches in all parts of the world, devoted. 
not to changing anyone’s religion, but to teaching that all 
the great religions of the world are paths to a central 
Truth. Then I went to the Gaudiya Math whose Swamis 
have built themselves a temple in the busiest part oi 
Caleutta. and are planning to build another in London: 
they publish a monthly magazine in’ English, Thy 
Harmonist, explaining the Vaishna viewpoint. Finally 
to luncheon with Sir Jagadis and Lady Bose, dear friends 
through whose minds I can see and reverence the sou! 
of Asia... . Sir Jagadis, of course, is world-famous: 
but these good priests of the Belur and Gaudiya Maths 
are also looking beyond their parish pumps. 


* * x * 


And so back, through slums, and rich Chowringhee, 
to the races. 

Acres of smart cars are parked outside the enclosures, 
Inside there is a huge crowd. The totalisators are busy. 
Satiny coats of thoroughbreds gleam in the dappled 
sunshine of the paddock. All is glitter and gaiety agains! 
2 background of green lawns and white railings. It isa 
thoroughly English scene, except that all except a very 
small proportion of the actors in it are Indian. ... 

Charming women in 
with a knowing air. 


saris consult their race-cards 
What delicate hands they have, 
what perfect colour-harmonies they wear, how gracelul 
are all their movements! In them we see changing 
India: the India that will lend her suppleness to our 
bureaucracy. 

Looking across the Maidan towards the Victdria 
Memorial, I can see several cricket matches in progress. 
... And there are the horses trotting down to the 
starting-gate. We have brought commerce, cricket, 
the English thoroughbred, and democracy to Bengal; 
also Caleutta. Three centuries ago there was nothing 
here, not even a village. Now there is a city of 1,500,000 
people with a trade of £280 millions a year. That is 
a grand achievement, though the result is certainly fa 
from perfect. Perfection is very rare in this world; 
but Bengalis and British together will turn some difficult 
corners in the future, as they have in the past.“ The 


Light is catching, like fire, travelling from point to point, 
from: soul to soul.” ..... 
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By A. D. 













RECENT article in The Times on the birth of publi- 
A city showed the humble origins of organised adver- 
rjsement, and provoked wonder and regret at the growth 
yhich it has attained in the last 250 years, Advertise- 
ments, it appears, originally answered a definite and 
immediate need. Notices of houses and cstates to be 
sold predominated in Mr. Vile’s Mercury. That was a 
time when pastoral obscurity was a literary fashion, 
Mr. Cowley had, with copious elegance, catalogued the 
, Mr. Dryden and Mr. Purcell 


e shepherds, 










pleasures of a retreat. 
exclaimed in combination, “* Tow blest ar 
how happy their lasses!” Perhaps it was these very 
searchers after country solitude who first felt the need of 
advertisement; to find a nicely situated grot or a 
shepherd’s cote with all rustic delights laid on, it is 
convenient to turn to something like the back page of 
The Times. 

Now times have changed, and advertisements do not 
answer immediate needs alone. It is the advertisers who 
are the hunters and the man in the street is their prey. 
He may, of course, benefit from the many signs that he 
sees around him, but he is more often conscious of the 
annoyance Which they cause him. It is a hard fate to 
behold writing on every wall, and the plain man is unwil- 
ling to be convineed by advertisement. It is the publi- 
cist’s task to attract him, to overcome his aversion, and 
it is interesting to observe the degrees of understanding 
of mass psychology which publicists display. 

The time and place for plain words and simple state- 
ments are gone. They are occasionally used as an appeal 
to the discriminating, and thus represent a compara- 
tively advaneed stage of advertising technique. But 
even so, the plain statement has a slightly cynical 
air; in an age when the reader automatically translates 
“stupendous” by “ mediocre” and ‘* Tudor” by “ late 
ninctecnth-century renovation,” it is as if the seller 
were to say: ‘IT know my goods are no better than 
others; at least I have the grace not to say that they 
There is little room for such quiet and philosophic 
The columns of Punch are perhaps the 
last refuge of the leisurely advertisement. Even 
those who use the crudest devices of rhetoric and 
the utmost embellishments of language can hardly hope 
for success with the masses. The composition of pub- 
lishers’ blurbs, complete with all the arts of Mr. Puff, is a 
comparatively refined art. Reading, after all, implies 
in itself a good deal of leisure and education, and adver- 
tisers wish, for the most part, to overwhelm the masses 
in their busiest and least literate moments. 

They must therefore attack the senses more directly. 
Luckily the B.B.C. is incorruptible, and no voices assail 
the plain man on the ether. There is as yet no need to 
cultivate the deaf car. But it is difficult to turn a blind 
eye to all the attentions of the publicist wooing his public. 
Sometimes he honestly tries to delight the eyes. Lovely 
ladies guide us on posters to better health foods and better 
tennis-rackets. Sometimes he appeals vicariously to 
other senses and makes us salivate by the portrayal of 
luscious food. Sometimes ladies and food combined— 
devilish subtlety !—assault all the baser senses with a 
Wagnerian emphasis. The advertiser may tickle the 
aesthetic sense ; as the tired business man takes his train 
to Surbiton, he feasts his eyes gratefully on the splendour 
of English cathedrals or the charms of remote Scottish 
moors. The public may be frightened; alas, those 
threatening doctors, those necessary vitamins, those 
distressing statistics of mortality! It may be led by 
the experts ; every motorist as he fills up and sees the 
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appropriate advertisement, feels himself another Camp- 
bell. Snobbery may drive men to buy, whose ideas of high 
life are regulated by neatly-composed conversations 
between imaginary aristocrats. ‘* Good morning, Sir 
Edward!” ‘Not at all, Lord Bob, the same to you!” 
More often reliable and obviously lifelike types recommend 
wares, which, it is hoped, their fellows or admirers will 
immediately buy. Pillars of church or empire are always 
ready with disinterested advice, when it comes to buying 


tobacco. There are fluences appropriate to each manner 
of address — the monitory, the condescending, the 
professional, the bluff, the intimate, the whimsical. 


Perhaps the most effective appeal of all is to fear and 
snobbery combined: the advertiser who can convince 
each member of his public that all the others are 
buying his wares has nothing to learn, and nothing 
more to do. ° 

But it must be recognised that the more obvious arts 
of publicity are growing old and beginning to pall. 
Advertisers pride themselves on their resource and 
sagacity; they know that their most exaggerated scream 
has some virtue if it is the dernier cri. And in the mean- 
time, the public, the wooden-headed, finds that not all 
that glisters is gold. Those sirens’ hints, those doctors’ 
threats are seldom, are indeed hardly ever fulfilled. If 
hopes are dupes, fears may be liars. Mankind may be 
the wiser and better for knowing all about vitamins, but 
for thousands of years it has somehow muddled through 
without any vitamin-consciousness at all. Then all 
those guides, philosophers and friends, the creation of 
the publicists’ nimble fancy, do not improve on further 
acquaintance. Sir Edward may be too enthusiastic and 
even the Vicar may unwittingly disappoint his numerous 
flock. Some characters survive unwithered by age, for 
instance Old Hether; but then the public for barley 
water is small in any case. The public as a whole is 
beginning to know the ropes. It has been whispered 
that even the experts who display their signatures with 
such commanding authority have found that it pays 
to advertise. The public must be canny. But the 
advertisers have still another shaft in their quiver. Eye, 
ear, and intellect may be impervious to their arts, but 
the mind of the masses is not impregnable. It is in fact 
betrayed from within. In the happy days of the nine- 
teenth century mind was a comparatively simple affair ; 
but now even the least among us has developed a sub- 
conscious, and most of us are subconscious-conscious, if 
this positively last word in psycho-analytics may be 
allowed. 

Even the least enterprising advertiser benefits from 
this addition to the human mind. Before the plain 
man, when confronted with his crudities, might attempt 
with some hope of success, the Copenhagen touch. Now 
he is free to say, ‘* I’m damned if I see it” as he passes 
the hoardings, but at the back of his mind he very well 
knows that he has seen it, that the fatal name will crop 
up in some moment of emergency, when he is forced to 
buy candles or cocoa, boot-polish or liver-pills. The 
advertiser will have won. The more perceptive and 
audacious publicists attack the subconscious direct, so 
to speak. More and more psychologists and litterateurs 
are coming to recognise that association in the human 
mind is governed by no definite logical laws. Le coeur—to 
make use of a more old-fashioned concept—a ses raisons, 
que la raison ne connait pas. ‘There is, of course, a great 

deal in a name which awakens pleasant overtones of 


association. There are few who would swallow without 


some curious and possibly spurious thrill a drink entitled 
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Milk of Paradise, even though it could be conclusively 
proved that such a drink was neither milky nor heavenly. 
But it is clear there is still a certain logic in the art of 
nomenclature. Advertisement can cast out the intellect 
further and more surely. It is hard, for instance, to 
think out the connexion between a toucan and a glass of 
stout; but that toucan with his little nonsense rhyme 
must have worked havoc untold beneath the consciousness 
of many who have never drunk a glass of stout. Such 
odd nonsensical pictures dominate even those minds that 
prefer the perverted logic of Lewis Carroll to the general 
and more satisfactory disorder of Mr. Lear’s creations. 
Advertisers have for too long tried to persuade the public, 


to rule them by reason. But logic is a very dangerous 


CORNISH 


By H. E. 


CONVICT on ticket-of-leave has reason to be 

suspicious of policemen. Consequently my heart 
behaved very erratically this afternoon when I saw a 
helmeted figure lean his bicycle against my garden 
fence and open tie gate. 

“Good afternoon,” I said from the doorway. 

The policeman grunted, and looked deliberately 
around my garden. My heart beat more erratically 
than ever, for a long criminal career has made me only 
too well acquainted with the purport of such surveys. 
Constables look just like that when they are about to 
produce a search-warrant. 

“Quite nice, those stocks, don’t you think?” I 
said, to cover my confusion. 

‘**We’m not looking for stocks,” he said portentously. 
““We'm looking .. .” He paused a dramatic moment. 
“For feathers!” 

I sighed with relief, for feathers are guileless things 
and would get nobody into trouble. ‘* Come - 
said cheerfully. 

But the relief was short-lived. Seated at my desk, 
the policeman inspected me severely. “ They’s forty 
fowls missing along the road,” he said, “ and it ain’t 
no foxes.” 

“Now, mind ’e, I’m not sayin’ as you’m the man,” 
he continued, as I grew more and more uncomfortable, 
“but you’m the only person in these parts as is known 
for a crook. Do you mind if I search this ’ouse ? ” 

One never knows... and it was with fear and 
trembling that I unveiled the recesses of my cottage 
for oflicial inspection. He peered into cupboards, 
under beds, behind chairs, but not a feather was to be 
found. 

Downstairs he produced a black notebook. ‘“ Now 
where would ’ee be last night come early morning,” 
he demanded. 

“In bed,” I returned promptly. 

He made an elaborate entry into his 
he said slowly, “ remains to be seen.” 
Parthian shot he left me. 

Now you may think that I am annoyed or fearful 
about that visitation. But, to the contrary, when I 
sat down to think about it I found myself growing more 
and more pleased. You see, if I didn’t steal those 
chickens, then somebody else must have done so. Now 
Cornwall is a very lonely place for a dishonest man : 
nowhere in the world is the injunction, “ Thou shalt not 
stezl,” more consistently obeyed: and it is comforting 
to know that a kindred spirit lurks somewhere among 
these blue hills, even though I may never mect him. 
Already I have a brotherly feeling for him, and hope 
that he has succeeded in disposing of his forty fowls 
to good advantage. What sort of a fellow is he: a 
sturdy, canny chap, like one of Mr. H. E. Bates’s 


in, 


book. ‘ That,” 
And with that 
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servant for a publicist ; reason can be met by reason, an 
the plain man may prefer his own. Suggestion jg a fh 
better weapon for the advertiser than persuasion, Th 
jingling rhyme has long served him, but he has seldom, 
relied on it sufficiently. The plain man is far more likely 
to ask for some product because he cannot get the hanie 
out of his head than because he honestly thinks it better 
than all others of its kind. To drive the name firmly into 
that head there are many better means than twenty 200 
reasons. The associations inherent in the name itsel 
and some absurdly memorable picture or rhyme ep, 
nected with it, are the most helpful. This is the age of the 
Surréalists, or at least of the mad Marx brothers. Adve. 
tisers, please note. 
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poacher-heroes ? I must keep an eye open in my 
wanderings ; he’d probably be very congenial company, 

But an alarniing thought occurs. ‘ You’m the oly 
person in these parts as is known for a crook,” the 
policeman said. That either means that he is too cleve 
to be known for what he is, and a clever thief is ay 
unbearable person: or he is a newcomer to crinie, | 
incline to believe the latter. 

Now it is a social event of some importance that q 
man of these parts should take to crime. For up her 
in the Cornish hills men have been pretty immune from 
the pressures and adversities of our epoch. The w.- 
employment is negligible, men habitually buy their 
cigarettes in packets of twenty, and a Conservative 
M.P. has been returned in the district from time immen- 
orial. It is, one might say, a survival from a pre-induws. 
trial Golden Age; it floats on the stormy cconomic 
waters of today like a mild potion of milk and honey in 
a thermos-flask. What, then, is signified by a local 
taking to crime? Is the thermos-flask starting to leak? 
Are these blue hills proving an inadequate shelter as 
the industrial gales increase in fury ? 

For one cannot imagine a Cornishman stealing fowls 
save under the pressure of dire economic need. And 
if one man is thus driven, one may prognosticate many 
more being similarly driven in the near future. Exeter 
Gaol, my well-informed friends tell me, is a_ pleasant 
little place as prisons go, Will it have to be made 
unsightly by the addition of a new wing, I wonder? 
Moreover, would the addition of a new wing serve any 
useful purpose ? Somehow I can’t see society reforming 
thcse Cornish thieves. I should say that the Cornish 
thieves are much more likely to reform society. 

That is a stimulating thought, and, if one bears in 
mind the sociological laws which are continually reshaping 
social life, very likely a true one. For we know that 
social values are modified—and in the last analysis 
are imposed—by the social and economic conditions 
obtaining in a community. Thus what are here and 
now accounted most atrocious vices have in other 
times and places been accounted virtues. There is 
nothing ultimate about our judgements.  ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal” is at present a socially desirable convention: 
but in other circumstances the imperative might just 
as likely be “ Thou shalt steal!” 

Now I think it is obvious to any shrewd observer that 
the conditions necessary to bring about just such a 
change in social evaluation are asserting themselves ever 
more strongly in the modern world, Man’s respect {or 
the property of man depends on his having at least a 
sufliciency of the necessities of life. And industrial 
civilisation is denying these necessities to an ever-growing 
proportion of the population. The resultant scepticism 
concerning the sanctity of property is very noticeable. 
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nost dependable gauge of the community’s attitude 
towards property, the Penal Code, makes plain this 

wing irreverence. Before the eighteenth century death 
by hanging was the most lenient of punishments awarded 
to the offender against the laws of property. With the 
development of capitalised and mechanised industrial 
organisation, and its concomitant of intensified poverty, 
the severity of the law became qualified by a new concept, 
the concept of penal reform. Eden, in his Principles of 
Penal Law, formulated it: “. .. the assignment to every 

articular offence, of the smallest punishment compatible 
with the safety of society.” Howard popularised it. 
Industrialisation made it possible. The proximity in 
time of Hargreaves and Howard is not fortuitous. 

The substitution of imprisonment for the death penalty 
and the amelioration of prison conditions are the outward 
sions of the world’s inward conviction that there is some 
excuse for the thief in these times of duress: and this 
sympathy, becoming more infectious each day, is 
permeating the upper classes in the teeth of all their 
interests. Let us accept as incontrovertible the Marxist’s 
social dichotomy. ‘The division between rich and poor 
becomes daily more sharp and clear-cut, the former-body 
getting smaller numerically as it increases in wealth, the 
less fortunate body getting poorer as it increases in 
numerical strength. 

But given the 


The 1 


continued diffusion of poverty, 
the masses must lose all sense of the sanctity of 
property. This, we know, was the case in Russia 
before the revolution, when among the muzhiks stealing 
became the customary method of increasing the family 
substance; fathers habitua'ly taught their children to 
thieve, and valued them in so far as they were successful. 
At such a stage of social development there are two 
possible issues. The first, revolution, and the organised 
stealing of property by the organised workers. The 
second, the possibility of the governing classes giving their 
sanction to the radical change of attitude to property 
among the masses, and encouraging individual depreda- 
tion, For the property-owners there is a choice of two 
evils: on the one hand, certain loss of property, on the 
other, possible loss. If the governing classes are alive to 
the situation one may predict what their choice will be : 
after placing hurried orders with the local locksmiths, a 
Bill will be introduced into the House, legalising and 
encouraging stealing—and will go through three readings 
without a division ! 

Then, under the new Kleptocracy, the thief will come 
into his own. Civic honours will be the reward of the 
successful cracksman, enterprising young men will travel 
from door to door offering the latest type oxy-acetylene 
blow-lamps on the easiest of hire-purchase terms (including 
midnight demonstration), and the Jemmy will become as 
familiar as the lawn-tennis-racquet is today. 

Does this sound fantastic? Yet there is no lack of 
historic precedent in support of it. I have already cited 
the case of the Russian muzhiks. Legislation authorising 
what was already an accepted measure of acumen might 
well have given a new lease of life to the old régime. And 
the ancient Spartans seem to have had just that social 
shrewdness the Russian autocrats lacked, for one reads of 
their promulgating an edict encouraging thieving— 
ostensibly to develop the Draconian virtues of foresight, 
cunning and courage; if you can’t protect your own 
property individually you've no right to it, they pro- 
claimed with some show of reason. Certainly the device 
did not save the Spartan State from dissolution, but that 
was only because the edict affected but one small class of 
the State, and excluded the helots. 

There is reason, then, to be hopeful about our Cornish 
criminals to be. They may go to prison for stealing 
fowls, but they will almost certainly come out to a world 
lit for hedge-thieves to live in! 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 


T must be painful to be a meteorologist—or, at any 
rate, to be good at this sinister job. No great 
sufferings, I suppose, are endured by the mediocre 
meteorologist. Once his melancholy forecasts are made, 
he can console himself with the reflection that they are 
probably—in fact, almost certainly—wrong. “ Snow,” 
he announces, “ will fall during the week-end. Bank 
Holiday may be expected to be wet. Hail storms should 
occur frequently, gales in the Channel, fog in London, ice 
on the high roads, thunder on the left, frost on the straw- 
berries . . . ”” Having made this lugubrious statement, 
he can sit back and await, with reasonable confidence, 
a period of haleyon days, balmy nights, light airs at sea, 
sunshine on Southend pier, bees in the clover, honey in 
the honeycomb, sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing. After all, he is paid to make some sort of an- 
nouncement, and if he takes a cautious view of the 
situation, at least he sends up the sales of waterproofs, 
which is good for trade, and the bathing dresses may 
still be bought at the last moment. Natural annoyance 
at being proved wrong must be softened in time by the 
frequency with which it occurs, and injured pride soothed 
by the thought of holiday-makers gambolling and 
basking in the unpredicted sunshine, their pleasure 
enhanced by being unforeseen. Taking all this into con- 
sideration, I feel that not much pity need be wasted on 
incompetent meteorologists. 

For the really expert meteorologist, however, life must 
be full of sorrow as he follows his sad calling. With his 
uncanny prescience, he knows exactly what is coming 
to us. He has the weather wisdom of old salts, shaggy 
shepherds, and all the other proverbial observers of red 
skies and backing winds ; but, with wireless reports from 
the ends of the earth at his elbow, his range is not merci- 
fully limited, as theirs is, to his own horizon. He foresees 
the trouble in store for remote seafarers, mountaineers, 
and even record-breaking airmen, as well as the minor 
misfortunes which threaten picnic parties and sun- 
bathing enthusiasts nearer at home. He has, indeed, a 
heavy, if intermittent, load of gloom to bear, recurring 
about as often as those depressions, usually of Icelandic 
origin, which give rise to his worst forebodings. 

If there exists a- prophet who foresaw all the tricks 
that the weather would play at Whitsuntide, he must 
have prepared for the week-end in a spirit of considerable 
dejection. He arranged, I imagine, to spend it at home, 
ordered a plentiful supply of fuel, saw to it that the 
central heating was in good order, shook the moth-balls 
out of his winter garments, and put his umbrella in 
readiness. Then, I suppose, he settled down to read the 
newspaper and to watch his suspicions being confirmed. 

He was aware, of course, of the difficulties in store for 
the Everest expedition, being in touch, as it were, with 
the premature monsoon which ruined all the carefully laid 
plans. He must havesmiled cynically when he read of the 
record-breaking day’s run of the ‘ Queen Mary ’—knowing 
only too well of the fog bank likely to form ahead of her. 
The Air Race for the King’s Cup was fated to be flown 
in rainstorms and bumpy weather. He would have 
realised that; and he could have warned cricket enthu- 
siasts that play at Lord’s would be delayed by rain and 
curtailed by the murky light. Perhaps he foresaw even the 

torrential shower which soaked through the roofs of the 
cabin in an ancient yacht and trickled down the walls 
on to my bunk, and the biting wind that made bathing 
clothes a mockery and extra sweaters a necessity. Snug 
by his fireside, did he know beforehand that we should be 
battered by hail-stones, deterred by head-winds, and 
becalmed in a thunderstorm ? I am glad that we, at any 


rate, did not. 
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Commonwealth _and_Foreign 





Sir,--The whole procedure of Cioosing and _ instructing 
delegates for the Republican Convention at Cleveland on 
June 9th has been conducted in an unwonted atmosphere of 
sweet reasonableness. This is not so much of a blessing for the 
Republicans as might be supposed. There is reason to believe 
that the complacency of the usually turbulent insurgents is due 
not so much to their benevolence toward the leadership and the 
tendencies of the Republican party as to their favourable 
regard for the New Deal. Senator Norris of Nebraska, the 
political heir of the late Robert M. La Follette and the real 
leader of the La Follette group in Congress, has been in the 
Roosevelt following all along. Mr. Roosevelt's opposition to 
the electric power companies won him. Young Senator 
La Follette and others of the group are in much the same 
position, and Mr. Roosevelt, who has sought to win over this 
element of the Republican party from the beginning, is believed 
to have hopes of securing the adhesion of, that unfailing 
individualist, Mr. Borah himself. Whether Senator Borah 
comes over or not, the fact that the main body of the insurgents 
has acted as it has this year suggests that the Republican 
party may be by way of losing permanently a large body of its 
adherents in the North-west, and that Mr. Roosevelt’s supposed 
desire to bring all Left-Centre groups together under the 
banner of the Democratic party is a step nearer success. 

Although aspirants for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion have been sweetly reasonable with each other, they have 
exhibited an almost unprecedented rage against the New Deal 
and its author. For two years after the inauguration of 
Mr. Roosevelt, the Republicans were so frightened at the 
thought of their own failures during the early part of the 
depression, and so staggered by the President’s popularity, 
that hardly any of their spokesmen dared make an open 
and vigorous fight against the legislative innovations the New 
Deal comprised. Indeed, many of the small band of 
Republicans in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate voted for such controversial measures as the devaluation 
of the dollar and the now invalidated National Industrial 
Recovery Act. After the Supreme Court killed the Recovery 
Act, however, they began to recover their courage and with 
the reconvening of Congress in January of this year they 
began a real fight to check what they consider Mr. Roosevelt’s 
unwarranted departures from what they eall ‘ American 
ideals,” meaning of course American ideals as interpreted by 
the Republican party. Their fury against the President and 
his experiments has known no bounds, but the attacks may 
have overshot the mark. 

Until about three months ago, the Roosevelt Administration 
seemed definitely on the defensive in the court of popular 
opinion. Various polls showed the President was losing his 
popularity and there was a conviction in not a few quarters 
that the Republicans, even with the loss of the insurgents but 
with the help of disaffected Democrats might accomplish his 
defeat. But the very vindictiveness of the attacks on the 
President seems to have provoked a reaction. So many 
people called Mr. Roosevelt a Communist, a wrecker, a traitor 
to the American spirit that the average man who, sceptical 
though he might be of the President’s innovations, nevertheless 
credited Mr. Roosevelt with good intentions, began to grow 
sceptical of the critics themselves. As a result most of those 
who are not extreme partisans think the President’s chances 
are brightening. 

It does not much matter whether the Republicans nominate 
Governor Alfred M. Landon, of Kansas, who is now away out 
in front of all other contenders, or Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
the most likely ** dark horse.” In either case, the campaign 
will be conducted along the same lines and those lines will 
be determined largely by the attitude the President adopts 
and the issues he chooses to bring to the front. He is in fact 
the issue. It will be a fight between the Roosevelt supporters 
and the anti-Roosevelt crowd. 

But if the President is the issue, the issues are not so simple. 


They are in fact horribly confused. Mr. Roosevelt has shown 





CHOOSING MR. ROOSEVELT’S OPPONENT 


[To the Editor of Tne Sprecrator.]} 





— 


greater agility in changing his position on particular Questions 
than any man who has occupied the White House sinee 
the Civil War. Elected on a platform ealling for publig 
economy, a balanced budget, sound money and the enforce. 
ment of the laws against monopolies, he promptly forgot 
his campaign commitments once he was in office. He accepted 
Mr. Keynes’ doctrine about public spending and gaily incurred 
deficits which had caused Mr. Hoover the gravest anxieties 
He abandoned gold, devalued the dollar and finally undertook 
through the N.R.A. to allow business associations to exercise 
through their code authorities the very monopolistic poyer 
his party had condemned. 


But he is now working back toward his original position, 
He is showing concern again over the gigantic expenditnye 
of borrowed money that has been in progress ever since he 
took office and is looking with new favour on a balanced budvet, 
The dollar has been stabilised de facto for more than two 
years, and there are indications that the President might, 
after the election at least, welcome a definitive stabilisation, 
And while the President seems to regret the Supreme Court 
decisions invalidating his attempts to invest business with 
monopolistic powers, he shows no disposition to initiate the 
constitutional amendments that would be necessary to give 
those attempts fresh validity. The whole constitutional 
question which the Supreme Court raised by invalidating the 
N.R.A., the A.A.A. and the Guffey Coal Act is in faet in 
something of a fog. The right of the national government 
to legislate for the national welfare is involved in this matter, 
and ultimately there will have to be a reasoned popular 
decision on the merits of the constitutional philosophy upon 
which the Roosevelt policies seem to have been based. 


Fundamentally, the President's hold on the country springs 
not so much from acceptance of his position on particular 
issues as from the convietion that for all his mistakes, he is 
still trying to check the exeesses of what is known in America 
as “big business.”” Most people believe ** big business” 
had its own way to a dangerous degree under successive 
Republican Administrations, and to say that Mr. Roosevelt 
seeks to check its excesses is equivalent in the popular mind 
to saying that he wants to help the under-dog. In so far as 
concerns his relief programme, his unemployment insurance 
plan, his old age pensions and his insistence on the regulation 
of the stock markets, the popular idea that Mr. Roosevelt 
is on the side of the under-dog has at least a partial foundation 
in reality. In so far as measures like the N.R.A. and the 
Guffey Coal Act (known as the “little N.R.A.’’) may be 
concerned it is another story. If the Supreme Court had 
not erased those measures from the statute-book, groups of 
private citizens in every important field of business would 
have enjoyed the right to strangle competition, which in a 
‘apitalist society is often the chief safeguard of the worker 
and the small man. Whether Mr. Roosevelt will turn around 
and be for the little fellow and for labour in these matters 
remains to be seen, but the idea that he is on that side remains 
as the basis of much of his popularity. 

It will be for the Republicans to disabuse the public mind 
on this score or to prove that they are equally devoted to the 
cause of the under-dog if they hope to win in November. ‘They 
are not in a particularly happy position to succeed in such a 
task. The ascendancy of * big business ” during the twelve 
years they were in office after the War is still fresh in the 
public mind. Moreover, while they are highly voeal against 
the New Deal, they have evolved no real programme of 
their own to offer as an alternative. And, finally, neither 
Governor Landon nor Senator Vandenberg is likely to become 

a candidate of outstanding ability or appeal. Unless the 
unexpected happens at Cleveland, the Republicans will emerge 
from their national convention with an honest but undistin- 
guished candidate and a platform offering sops to all minorities 
and special interests._-I am, ‘ir, &e., 


Your AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 
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Communication 
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THE MAY TERM IN CAMBRIDGE 


[To the Editor of Tite Specraror.] 


Sia,—The May term in Cambridge is one of concentration. 
The energy of the undergraduate, usually scattered over a 
vast field, is directed with intensity on his books, through 
yhich looms the alarming figure of Tripos, growing daily 
nearer and therefore daily more alarming. Other pursuits 
are neglected. Intellectual societies lie dormant, and even 
the drama languishes. So that your correspondent, anxious 
to give an account of the activities and life of the term, 
finds himself at a loss. For it would hardly make reading 
of general interest to give what are the most relevant facts 
of the term, namely, the number of hours’ work done by 
diferent people for different examinations. 

After this defensive prelude, however, it must be admitted 
that things have happened in fields other than the purely 
intellectual. Polities, for instance, have not been wholly 
neglected, and the Union has continued its left-wing career. 
Less spectacular, perhaps, in its motions and divisions than 
is Oxford equivalent, it is nevertheless consistent in_ its 
outlook. It still has a socialist majority on the Committee, 
and who knows whether it may not within a few terms have 
a communist president ? At the debates of the present 
term it has condemned rearmament and British Imperialism 
in India, and it has elected Haile Selassie an honorary member. 
All of which shows that its heart is in the right place, and 
apparently rather solidly fixed there. 

Curiously enough the other scene of political activity in 
Cambridge this term has been Wing’s Chapel. Its entry 
inte politics was sudden and surreptitious ; its career short, 
but highly coloured. For a few hours on April 26th, its 
pimacles were adorned with the Union Jack and the Ethiopian 
flag, between which stretched a banner with the device : 
“Save Ethiopia.” Only the omniscient Granta has been 
able to solve the mystery of this decoration, and its account 
of the matter is so veiled that we have to take it on trust 
that it really knows the names and motives of the brave 
men who, in spite of a gale, scorning, apparently, the help 
of lightning-conductors, achieved this remarkable climb. 

Cambridge, however, is not content with disfiguring its 
older buildings. It has recently put up a series of new 
buildings which are disfigurements in themselves. Trinity 
Hall has contrived to put up a small building which clashes, 
both in material and styles, with all its neighbours. I say 
styles because it would be diflicult to refer to such a mixture 
in the singular. However, in the matter of architectural 
hotch-poteh, the new building at Queens’ beats all records. 
The tragedy is that this was one of the few occasions when 
some audacity would have been possible. The building, being 
across the river, can be considered in almost complete in- 
dependence of the older part of the college, from which it is 
veiled by trees, and the architect could therefore have risked 
some modernity without at the same time creating a dangerous 
clash with existing work. He could, here, have been free 
from that respect for traditional university style which kills 
almost all attempt at architectural inventiveness in Cambridge. 
But instead he has preferred to compose an anthology of 
banalities. The style, you would say at first sight, is roughly 
Tudor, with high-pitched roof and gables. But the windows 
are in a style only known, I think, in the °80°s, with wooden 
frames, rectangular in outline but suddenly bursting into 
round heads for the functioning parts. And why, pray, 
is there a parapet round one tenth of the roof, making that 

section into a pseudo-Queen-Anne creation? And what is 
the purpose of that remotely neo-Assyrian-via-Scott tower 
in the middle? And, above all, who can have allowed that 
deliberate tilting of the roof-ridge as it approaches the gable 

a picturesque device which would have delighted the Prince 
Consort in one of his Nuremberg moods ? 

fa what humility admits to be the right sequence, Cam- 
Lridge, after Oxford and London, has been honoured by 
the exhibition of recent painting and sculpture organised 
by Mrs. Gray under the title Abstract and Concrete. The 
Exhibition will undoubtedly be a success in Cambridge. 

People here are always prepared to look at anything at all 
nevel, and this particular exhibition has exactly the right 


kind of snob value for Cambridge : the paintings are difficult 
at first sight, not very wide in their appeal, and an admiration 
for them is an assertion of intellectual chastity which will 
satisfy the prig lurking in every highbrow. The prig in 
me compels me to say that some people’s enjoyment of the 
exhibition will be spoilt by the fact that it represents a 
movement which reached its height before the War and 
Jost all vitality at least ten vears ago. 

Of the other arts music and the drama have been kept 
alive mainly by the infusion of foreign blood. The Arts 
Theatre has given a distinguished programme of which 
much the most important item was the first performance 
of Vaughan Williams’ opera, The Poisoned Kiss. Working on a 
libretto which sometimes fell in wit to the level of an under- 
graduate comic paper, the composer, by taking his theme 
seriously, produced a work which completely captured the 
imagination and could even make the audience forget or ignore 
the elephantine caperings of gnomes or librettist. Those who 
were lucky heard the opera, at the matinée, conducted by 
the composer. But local dramatic talent will reassert itself 
in post-tripos mood next week. Mr. Rylands, having pro- 
duced all the plays of Shakespeare worth producing, is 
turning to lighter material and will produce the revue of the 
Footlights Dramatic Club. The more serious aspects of the 
drama will be represented when Samson Agonistes is given 
next week in the Miltonic 17th-century setting of the Fellows’ 
Garden in Christ's. 

The last official event of the term will be the conferring of 
Honorary Degrees on June 9th, particularly associated with 
the opening of yet another new wing of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, which will take place on the same day. Under the 
directorship of Sir Sydney Cockerell we have come more or less 
to expect a new wing of the Fitzwilliam to be opened each 
year, and this one, though smaller than some of its predeces- 
sors, will be a valuable addition to the Museum. It will 
contain a large gallery for armour, two smaller ones devoted 
to metal work and prints, and yet another at present filled 
with important loans, including Flemish tapestries and two of 
Gainsborough’s most celebrated works. 

The University in general and Trinity in particular have 
sustained this term one loss of which to say that it is irrepar- 
able seems feeble. A. EK. Housman occupied in Cambridge a 
position unique in many different ways. Critics may haggle 
about whether he is a great poet or a good poet ; they may, 
and at the present moment actually do, argue, more irrele- 
vantly, whether he is a classical or a romantic poet, and in this 
process they may even suggest that he is often a bad poet. 
But even his extreme opponents have not attempted to deny 
that he was a very important poet. In scholarship his position 
is even more firmly established, and in that field the voice of 
denigration will only be the voice of the crushed textual 
emendator taking a late revenge. The conversation at the 
High Table of Trinity will hardly be changed in quantity by 
his absence, but it will be immeasurably lowered in quality. 

Finally, as a part of the machine commented on so severely 
in your leading article, “The Future of the Universities,” 
some weeks ago, may I say a word of approval and endorsement 
of the views expressed by your author? Many people in 
Cambridge itself are aware of the futility at the present time 
of regarding the University simply as a place for turning out 
English gentlemen with general culture and no training for 
anything, but it is always salutary to hear a challenge to the 
traditional view that the Universities are the world in minia- 
ture and that they provide the right transition from school to 
practical and active life. They seem, if anything, only to 
prolong as far as possible the view that life's a game and that 
there's nothing more to it. True, in many ways the University 
already provides more serious kinds of education, but steps in 
that direction are always hindered by the ghost of gentlemantli- 
ness, the refusal to learn anything from what are condescend- 
ingly referred to as the younger universities, and to some 
extent the tyranny of the classics which, though broken, is not 


quite destroyed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your CAMBRIDGE CORRE FPONDENT, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


Opera 
“Don Giovanni.” At Glyndebourne 


Mr. Joun Curistre has set the seal upon his enterprise at 
Glyndebourne by the production of Don Giovanni. His 
Mozart repertory is now for practical purposes complete, 
though it is rumoured that next year he intends to revive 
Idomeneo. But it is ““ The Don” that must always provide 
the severest test of all Mozart’s operas. It is ill-constructed 
and composed in a mixture of musical styles that would have 
wrecked most works. It is consequently the despair of 
producers and the joy of professional commentators who can 
read into it a hundred different meanings. Yet one comes 
away from it always with the conviction that it is not only the 
greatest of Mozart’s operas, but also of all that ever have been 
or ever will be written. 

It might be thought that in ill-construction and _ stylistic 
inconsistency Die Zauberfléte has Don Giovanni well beaten. 
But there the producer can ride off on fantasy. Where all is 
nonsense, anything is good sense. In Don Giovanni there is 
no nonsense. We are faced with real characters, not with 
the persons of a fairy-tale. Da Ponte wrote a conventional 
farce around the figure of the ‘“* giovane Cavaliere estrem- 
mamente licenzioso,” providing him with a buffo manservant 
and three women of well-contrasted types—the cold aristocrat 
who has been brought up to prize her “ honour” above all 
things, the middle-class sentimentalist who will forgive any- 
thing except desertion, and the peasant who is a ready prey to 
any gentleman’s blandishments. They are types, but Mozart 
has transformed them into human individuals, just as in Die 
Zauberfidte he turned a pantomime into a profound allegory. 

It is a mistake, however, to seek in Don Giovanni for a 
complete philosophy of Don Juan, That is to read into it 
romantic ideas of which Mozart, still less da Ponte, had no 
conception, For them we must go to Faust or to Strauss’s 
tone-poem. Mozart’s libertine never for one moment feels 
any prick of conscience nor any self-disgust. He is the 
conquering male without a thought for the results of his 
indulgence. He meets his fate with the same panache as he 
meets each new adventure in love. As might be expected, 
Herr Ebert keeps strictly to the text in his production of the 
opera. He gives full value to the tragie scenes. The dismay 
of Donna Anna and Ottavio at the discovery of the Commen- 
datore’s body is finely brought out, so that their helplessness 
seems perfectly in character. The scenes with the statue, too, 
have the right touch of horror to send a chill down the spine, 
though Leporello’s terror in the cemetery might have been 
made more authentic. 

There are places where, I think, the producer might have 
stuck less closely to the libretto. Da Ponte gives no indication 
to show how the Don escapes at the end of the ballroom scene, 
which was beautifully staged with the three orchestras well 
placed, but not too obtrusive. So Herr Ebert ends with a 
tableau showing the Don surrounded by swordsmen. Surely 
we should see him either rescued by his servants—I thought 
this was to be done, for there was an unusual touch of uncer- 
tainty in the movements at this point—or, better still, he 
should perform some Fairbanks feat of swordsmanship and 
agility. And, if he wanted to be pedantic, Herr Ebert might 
well have omitted ‘“* Mi tradi,” that enormous concert-aria, 
added to please Mme. Cavalieri, which does not really belong 
to Elvira’s character at all. Then the curtain could have 
fallen at the end of the sextet and “ Il mio tesoro” could 
have been sung in front of it. It was wrong, on the other hand, 
to take ** Della sua pace ” out of the picture, and still worse 
to place the trio before the ball-room scene in front of the 
curtain. For that definitely belongs to the dramatic action. 

I have no space to detail individual performances, and I 
will only say that, with two or three exceptions, the singing 
was generally not quite good enough for an ideal performance. 
Don Giovanni depends, far more than the other Italian operas, 
upon the singing of the airs and less upon the team-work, 
which Herr Fritz Busch has brought to such a fine pitch at 
Glyndebourne. Mr. Hamish Wilson’s scenery is the best he 
has done so far, though it is too elaborate to alow of the quick 
changes so essential in an opera with many short scenes. 

DyNELEY Huts 





The Cinema 


“The Marriage of Corbal.” At the Leicester Square Theatre 


Wuar is an English film? There are times when one cannot 
help brooding with acute distress on the cheap silly inter. 
national pictures exported under that label. The Marriage 
of Corbal is a fairly harmless example. It is incredibly silly 
and incredibly badly written, but there is a kind of Wide. 
eyed innocence about this story of the French Revolution 
which is almost endearing. But an English film? Is that a 
fair description of a picture derived from a novel by Rafael 
Sabatini, directed by Karl Grune and F. Brunn, photographed 
by Otto Kanturek,.and edited by E. Stokvis, with a cast 
which includes Nils Asther, Ernest Deutsch and the American, 
Noah Beery? The result is appalling: the dialogue is the 
worst I have heard these twelve months, the scenario the 
silliest, and as for the acting—let me be charitable to Mr, 
Hugh Sinclair and the young “ dumb ” neweomer, Miss Hazel 
Terry, and put some of their faults down to Herr Grune and his 
international assiste:its. 

England, of course, has always been the home of the 
exiled; but one may at least express a wish that émigré 
would set up trades in which their ignorance of our language 
and culture was less of a handicap: it would not gtieve 
me to see Mr. Alexander Korda seated before a cottage loom 
in an Eastern county, following an older and a_ bette 
tradition. The Quota Act has played into foreign hands, and 
as far as I know, there is nothing to prevent an English film 
unit being completely staffed by technicians of foreign blood, 
We have saved the English film industry from American 
competition only to surrender it to a far more alien control, 

It is not that there are no English technicians capable of 
producing films of a high enough standard to take their place 
in the international markets (an absurd idea when we think 
of Song of Ceylon, The Voice of Britain, The Turn of the Tide, 
Night Mail, Midshipman Easy). Aesthetics have nothing to 
do with the matter. In the last eleven months I have 
reviewed 124 films, of which only 13 conveyed any kind of 
aesthetic experience and another 48 were reasonably 
entertaining : the other 60 films were trash. The reason 
why English technicians are seldom employed is more likely 
to be financial: it is not English money that calls the tine, 
and it is only natural that compatriots should find jobs for 
each other. And so the big film families are fo-nded, a system 
of nepotism which recalls the less savoury days of the Papaty, 
and as for “the art of the cinema” it remains almost as 
unrealised as in the days of The Great Train Robbery. The 
peepshow, the fun fair, the historical waxworks are triumphant. 

And there is something unusually sinister about. this 
collection of waxworks : it does in some moods appear to'be 
a chamber of horrors. The wax corpse with the painted 
wound is often grotesque, and the anonymous letters one 
receives—I remember a particularity ill-scented specimen from 
High Wycombe—are amusing, if one ignores the animality 
and the ignorance of their source. But the chamber contains 
darker shadows: what is one to think of a Board of Film 
Censors (with at least one judge of over 80 years) which 
allows a far greater latitude to the big American companies 
than to its own less wealthy countrymen? And _ there is 
only too obviously a sinister side to many newspaper 
criticisms. Even the hardened Press audience at The 
Marriage of Corbal gave way to impatient laughter at the 
inflated dialogue, the grotesque situations, and yet when | 
examined the notices later, I found the film had made the 
contrary impression to what I had supposed. ‘* Second 
thoughts are best ’—that, of course, is one proverb, but 
‘** money speaks ”’ is another. 

Watching the dark alien executive tipping his cigar ash 
behind the glass partition in Wardour Street, the Hungarian 
producer adapting Mr. Wells's ideas tactfully at Denham, 
the German director letting himself down into his canvas 
chair at Elstree, and the London film critics (I speak with 
humility: I am one of them) exchanging smutty stories 
over the hock and the iced pudding and the brandy at the 
Carlton, I cannot help wondering whether from this great 
moneyed industry anything of value to the human spirit can 
ever emerge. GravamM GREENE. 
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Art 


Ladislas Peri 


ApTER MY regular complaints about the dead end to which 
abstraction has brought painting, it is a consolation to be 
able to point to a particular artist who has foreed an exit 
and, after tasting to the full the sweets of pure form, has 
returned to realism. The artist in question is Ladislas Peri, 
who is holding at the Foyle Gallery an exhibition entitled 
«From Constructivism to Realism.” 

The importance of this exhibition is that it shows the 
artist's entire development since 1918, and illustrates how he 
approached abstraction, what he did in abstraction, and how 
he emerged from it. The earliest exhibits are drawings 
executed in Budapest between 1918 and 1920. They are not 
realistic in the full sense, but represent the departure from 
realism in the interests of emotion which was practised by the 
French Fauves and the German Expressionists. For the four 
years after this Peri worked in Berlin, and it was at this period 
that he attained to the last stage of abstraction. The works 
produced, in the style now labelled Constructivist. consist of 
pure patterns painted in large areas of rather simple colours 
with some suggestion of the third dimension by means of 
perspective but with no kind of connexion with the visible 
world. In one respect they go a stage further than regular 
Constructivism : arguing that, if you are going to deal with 
the mere disposition of shapes, the frame of a picture itself is a 
restriction to your play, Peri abandoned the rectangular 
frame altogether and allowed his paintings to be patterns 
enclosed only by their own relevant silhouette, and broken 
into by Open spaces where necessary. 

But this phase could not finally satisfy the artist, and, after 
four years of pure patterning in two dimensions, he attempted 
to work out the equivalent in three dimensions. For this 
purpose he turned to architecture, and for a period experi- 
mented in large building design based ultimately on a purely 
plastic interest. Gradually, however, it appeared that the 
practical conditions which form, as it were, the content of 
architecture did not provide the right foundation for his 
plastic experiments. At last, in 1928, he turned to sculpture 
and found there the medium that he needed. 

But not in abstract sculpture, for it became steadily more 
apparent that there was no point in going on polishing the 
instrument of plastic expression unless there was something 
for it to express. From 1930 to the present time, therefore, 
Peri's development has been a steady progression back 
At first it was a question of working out 
single 


towards realism. 
the plastic problem of quite simple realistic themes 
figures of dancers to study the movements of the human 
body, and then themes in which the possibilities of static 
poses were investigated. This was all a transitional stage, 
but one which it was essential to go through to get from 
abstraction to realism. 

The crucial moment came in 1933, when for the first time 
Peri attempted to apply his new weapon of realistic technique 
to. a more serious subject. The group of a_ street-corner 
meeting in Berlin shows the first solution of the problem, 
tentative but already containing all the essential ideas in the 
later works: the choice of a simple but serious subject from 
ordinary life, the rediscovery of group sculpture as opposed to 
single-figure sculpture, and the use of a new medium, concrete. 

In the last three years, therefore, Peri has only been working 
out the solution to the problem stated in this group. But 
the advance made in the solution is enormous. The Berlin 
group is vivid but rather confused, and a great part of Peri’s 
recent achievement has been the introduction into a realistic 
idiom of the clarity and simplicity which he learnt from his 
experiments in abstraction. Some of the low-reliefs (e.g., 
Coffee Stall) are in compositional method as subtle as the cut- 
out designs of 1920-24. In the grandest groups, such as 
Road Workers or Father and Son, the simplicity of formal 
arrangement is the exact expression of a psychological situa- 
tion: the groups are united by play of plane and curve, 
but these are supported by a unity of look or feeling. In 
fact, Peri has found his right content and has not lost any of 
his old formal skill. 

The exhibition is, therefore, of vital importance in showing 
how art can develop at present out of abstraction into realism 
without even sacrificing its old achievements. 

ANTUONY BLUNT. 
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“Les Soviets Partout 
[D’un correspondant parisien.] 


L/INTERREGNE ministériel ne prendra fin qu’avec la publicatioa 
de cette chronique. Au moment de lécrire deux questions 
restent done entiéres : Quelle sera la composition du cabinet 
Blum ? Quel sera son programme ? Toutefois, il a été tant 
dit et tant écrit depuis les élections qu'un observateur attentif 
peut en tirer certaines conclusions. 

Il y a quinze jours on pouvait discerner quelques innovations 
politiques. Aujourd*hui il parait probable que le ministéve 
Bium sera condamné 4 faire du vieux neuf. Ce ne sera pas la 
faute de son chef, mais des circonstances. 

D‘abord son cabinet, de méme que ceux qui ont précéde, 
sélabore selon la vieille formule du dosage: tant de voix. 
tant de portefeuilles. C est la rangon des coalitions; M. 
Blum n‘y peut rien. Et si de son cété il pourra nous présenier 
des ministres nouveaux, il sera contraint de leur adjoindre 
des collégues radicaux ayant déja détenu toutes sortes de 
portefeuilles dans toutes sortes de ministéres. 

Ensuite le programme. Sans aucun doute la déclaration 
ministérielle s‘efforcera de rompre avec le passé; en méme 
temps qu'une déclaration de principe ce sera un appel au 
combat. Mais, tout compte fait, ce ne sera que littérature. 
Aujourd hui il n'y a que les problémes financiers et économiques 
qui comptent. Sur ce chapitre M. Blum s'est déja engage ; 
ila promis de réduire les économies et d augmenter les dépenses. 
Or il est avéré que la caisse est vide et que le contribuable esi 
(est donc pour M. Blum le méme choix de 
inflation, déflation, 


a bout de souffle. 
solutions qui troublait ses devanciers 
dévaluation, confiscation ou banqueroute. 
On assure que M. Blum a miri son plan, quil sait fort bien 
Cela n'a pas lieu détonner. Nul ne doute 
Pendant de 


ou il veut aller. 
de JVintelligence du 
années d’opposition il a pu voir & Poeuvre bien des cabinets. 
Il a pu se préparer pour le 


chef socialiste. longues 
Il a pu apprécier leurs difficultés. 
jour oi il serait appelé au pouvoir. Dans ses méditations ila 
concu un plan. Lui permettra-t-on de lappliquer? Tout 
est la. Et il ne s'agit pas de lopposition mais de ses propres 
troupes coalisées. 

Considérons ici notre titre : 
le cri de ralliement de nos communistes. 
volontiers slogan, pour en souligner la modernité. 
ce nest encore que du vieux neuf. 

Certes il est nouveau de voir en France, comme cela vient de 
se produire dans la banlieue parisienne, a Amiens et ailleurs, 


* Les soviets partout !" C'est 
Ils doivent dire 
En réalite 


des ouvriers se saisir des usines tant que les patrons n’auront 
pas accepté leurs conditions. Si paisibles que demeurent ces 
grévistes, leur procédé ne manque pas dinquiéter. Pourtant 
ce nest que Vextension d'un systéme qui naquit chez nous 
avec le régime démocratique. 

** Les soviets partout !~ Nous les avons eu bien avant la 
Russie. Les clubs sous Ja Révolution, le comité de salut 
public, les commissaires aux armées—autant de soviets. Les 
délégations des gauches sous Emile Combes, les comités élector- 
aux, les commissions permanentes de la chambre et surtout 
celle des finances-—autant de soviets. 

Maintenant, avec Tavénement des socialistes au pouvoir, 
ce sont leurs alliés du Front populaire qui réclament de nou- 
veaux soviets. La Conféderation Générale du Travail voudrait 
établir un super-gouvernement pour controler loeuvre éco- 
nomique du cabinet, tandis que les communistes préconisent 
la création d'une commission politique dans chaque commune, 

Déja en matiére administrative les Frangais se divisent en 
contréleurs et contrélés. En matiére politique nous nous 
acheminons vers un régime oit il n'y aurait que des surveillants 
et des surveillés. Avee “les soviets partout,” agitation et 
Vintrigue auraient beau jeu et impotence du gouvernement 
et du parlement ne ferait que croitre. Lohistoire nous apprend 
que quand il s'agit ~ d’épuration,” un pur trouve toujours un 
plus pur qui lépure. 

Tout indique que M. 


7) 


dominer ses troupes ¢ 


Blum sent le danger. Pourra-t-il 











Dinecr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
t» notify Tne Spectator office BEFORE MipDAy on MONDAY 
OF EACIE WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
teen sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Poisoning Campaign 

‘They love not poison who do poison need*:; but a 
great number of people, including a Government Department, 
are steeling their hearts, and organising the regular, methodic 
wholesale use of poison. For the last year or two, on one 
piece of waste ground, I have seen men going round with 
immense cylinders and a pipe-pump for the purpose of keeping 
down the rats which have honeycombed much of the land 
and rubbish heaps. The gas that they use is very efficient, 
and so far as such things can be, humane. The work is 
quick and thorough. Over the same piece of ground the 
rabbits are now very much more numerous than the rats. 
In the evening you might think that the place was a rabbit 
farm. You may see many score at a single glance. In 
this neighbourhood scarcely a blade of fresh grass is left. 
In the view of the farmer a fifteen-acre field had not feed 
enough to support one horse. It seemed to me that the 
growth of thistles and ragwort were in part to blame; but 
it was strictly true that the field, which had been very fair 
grass, was barren as a desert; and the rabbits were the 
chief cause. Thirty rabbits to the acre—and there are more 
in this place—leave nothing whatever for horse or cow or 
sheep. 

* * * * 
Rabbits or Stock? 

This place provides perhaps an extreme instance of the 
destructive capacity of the rabbit, if it is allowed to multiply 
inordinately ; but since they became of little value the rabbits 
have begun to eat up unnumbered acres of fodder that should 
be fattening stock. So the Minister of Agriculture offers to 
supply any enemy of the rabbit with a particular poison, 
which is very easy to use and very efficient for the purpose. 
A large number of landowners are now using it. One of them 
at any rate is urging farmers and others to strain towards 
the ideal of a rabbitless county. Friends of the rabbit 
need have little fear that the ideal will be attained. The 
rabbit is peculiarly cunning in hiding its young, which are 
many, and frequently produced. I have had some altogether 
surprising evidence in my own garden of the making of a 
nesting hole and the rearing of a family at a spot that was 
visited daily by many persons of whom none even suspected 
the presence of a nest or hole. 

* * * » 
Scented Irises 

When we go to see a beautiful garden or, for that matter an 
academy of pictures, we usually come away with an impression 
of just one flower, just one picture. A May visit to one garden 
full of bright and unusual plants left in my memory a good 
number of colours and shapes of flowers, but just one smell. 
Walking across a gravel drive, outside the garden proper, a 
scent, only less strong and sweet than comes from a may-bush, 
surprised all of us, even one owner of the garden. It had 
-arried quite a long way from just two or three blooms of the 
Iris that is known as Moonlight. In the multiplicity of 
gorgeous irises now open to any gardener, those who (like 
Matthew Arnold in his day) set special store by scent, who 
choose their roses and perhaps even their peonies for this 
quality, may well select the irises that are sweet-smelling. 
Moonlight is not, to my eyes at least, nearly so beautiful as, 
say, the variety of Dalmatica pallida in which also whiteness 
prevails, but it is lovely enough and worth its place anywhere 
for the scent alone. 

* * * * 
A Marathon Species 

The greatest of authorities on the modern Iris was doubtless 
the late secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, Mr. 
Dykes ; and in resorting to any one of his books for informa- 
tion, one is always interested particularly in his account of the 
native habitat of the species which florists have dealt with. 
He himself treasured above other plants those he himself had 
found in Dalmatia, the Caucasus or where not. 
personal knowledge of 


I have no 
plant-hunting beyond the common 
observation of the flora of any country one happens to visit ; 
but once during a fugitive hour or two spent, for classical rather 
than botanical reasons, on the plains of Marathon I came upon 
a small iris so dark as to suggest blackness ; and have never 
since seen an iris at all Jjke it. Doubtless its name and charac 


ter must be known to the botanists; but I have Searched jn 
vain for its record. 

* * * * 
Rock or Alpine? 


. . . ' 
Irises belong exclusively to the northern hemisy >ere and 


are found throughout it. How very numerous is t’ Foetiq 
Iris and the yellow flag on our west coast. Their ag jg 
discussed in the latest quarterly Bulletin of the Alpir den 
Society, which remains the best of all illustrated 1 

on any special botanical or garden subject. A dozer 

photographs illustrate Mr. Baker's invaluable accou bis 
Alpine irises. On the subject of such gardens the "ye 
troversy between the words ‘* Alpine” and ‘Rock’ 35 pw 


settled. Alpine has won finally. It is decided that + .€ idea) 
garden for Alpine plants should include scree, bog aid lan, 
The fine grass patch is of course one of the greatest “baut eg 
of the Alps. There is nothing lovelier on the mounteins ang 
in the garden than bright and humble plants thrusties up 
through the green surface, which need not be broken BY any 
rock whatever. 3 
* # s ** ru 

New Zealand Seeds 

More than once I have lamented the difficulty—as in Westem 
Australia and Newfoundland—tirst of obtaining information 
about the local flowers, second of procuring seed. The most 
notable exception within the Empire is perhaps New Zealand, 
Great efforts have been made-—by Professor Wall and others 
—to collect native seeds ; and New Zealand is rich especially 
about the foothills of the glorious Cork Mountains. The close 
and intimate relationship of Britain and New Zealand seems 
to be extended to the plants : New Zealand plants and 
shrubs often flourish peculiarly well in their Antipodes. One 
can now obtain 6d. or Is. packets of New Zealand seeds, and 
though the supply of some species and varieties is a little 
slender, the variety is immense. An admirable catalogue 
is obtainable from Mrs. Poulton, 86 North Parade, Shirley, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Such a catalogue of seeds of 
English wild plants might well be produced. It is still very 
difficult to procure many lovely plants that are native to 
Britain. The oxlip is one example. 

* * * & 

The Surrey Labourer 

A good many years ago a book was shown to me just 
before publication dealing with the conversation of a Surrey 
Labourer and his rather sad experience. I remember saying 
that the book would certainly not sell but it would be a crime 
not to publish it. No countryman has written truer stuff. 
He died without receiving the recognition his mind deserved, 
perhaps because he missed some of the more conventional 
gifts of the art of writing, though his prose is as good as 
Hudson’s at its best. Nevertheless he had a good number 
of admirers, and they have persuaded a larger public to 
recognise the virtues of his books: the Memorials of a Surrey 
Labourer and later books of perhaps higher literary charaeter. 
He was a craftsman of words as well as of wheels. It is 
now proposed to give him a memorial, in Farnham, where he 
lived and taught. Contributions should be sent to the 
treasurer, George Sturt Memorial Fund, The Spinning Wheel, 
Farnham, Surrey. 


Country Tales 

Since Sturt’s death the popularity of such country books 
as he wrote has increased perhaps fivefold. Country stories 
as such are desired. Republications of both W. H. Hudson 
and Richard Jefferies continually appear from a variety of 
publishing houses. Perhaps as good an indication as any 
is the issue of a number of country stories, Modern Stories of 
the Open Air, by Messrs. Dent. It is a charming collection, 
and one of the ablest stories in it is by Mr. H. E. Bates, 
whose name will be familiar to readers of The Spectator. He 
is as good at Bedfordshire as was Sturt at Surrey, and (may 
one say?) Jefferies at Wiltshire. ‘The same house has just 
reprinted one of the best, but not the best known of Hudson’s 
books, 4 Shepherd's Life, and that early Victorian classic, 
Miss Mitford’s Our Village, each at 2s. The last book has 
enjoyed a long popularity, no doubt deservedly, but is it as 
good as J. A. Gibbs’s A Cotswold Village ? 

W. Bracu Thomas. 


* x * 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR. ] 


TjdE SOUTH AFRICAN FRANCHISE 
a [To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sttey ce ‘sofessor Berriedale Keith’s assertions would carry 
, yore weight if he had stated what in his opinion con- 


Megs, 5 

i. «a “ civilised native.” Those of us who have lived 
. 9@ time among natives in Africa know that the very 
wo “yaype of native is the so-called “ civilised native ’ 


to, 4-found in every township on Saturday and Sunday 
exensas. These creatures with their crude ideas of “* civilisa- 
tion *;jmitate all the very worst habits of the whites ; and 
are ogrtainly not the people to be entrusted through the 
franc’ "se W ith the future of South Africa. 

the Professor quotes Mr. Rhodes’s idea; and as I knew 
Cecil] Rhodes quite well, and often wrote political articles 
whi: staying with him at Groote Schuur, I can say he 
neve contemplated ‘equal rights for all civilised men” ; 
but 1.e did do so “ for all educated white men south of 
Jambesi.” Mr. Rhodes had a great belief in the power of 
the Chiefs; and many think, as he did, a great mistake 
was made in the Cape Province when a modified franchise 
was substituted for the rule of the Chiefs. The inclination 
is now once again to restore in some degree the authority 
of the Chiefs. 

The Professor says he does not see how the franchise 
question and miscegenation are combined. He should visit 
Portuguese Africa and he would soon learn the danger. 
There is no question in the present Cape Legislation about 
colour forming an “* impassable bar between Union Nationals” ; 
the point is, as I have already stated, that for the present time 
there has to be some compromise in the native legislation as 
existing in the different Provinces in order to harmonise 
the native legislation for the whole Union; and while it is 
absolutely impossible to treat black and white on exactly— 
note the word ‘“ exactly ’—the same franchise footing ; 
some other alternative to the practice existing solely in the 
Cape Province had to be found. As with all legislation the 
whole world over—the arrangement now come to may not 
be perfect or permanent for ever; but it is believed by 
very large majority of people who know the circumstances 
to be the best available under present conditions and certainly 
the only one under which political agreement could be 
arrived at. 

The Professor’s 


** dubious” sneers at the quality and 
“narrow interests’ of certain Union Nationals he happens 
to have met, may be passed by without notice. He has 
either been singularly unlucky in his meetings ; or he doesn’t 
know anything about them at all. I should imagine the 
latter. 

The Transfer of all Native Territories South of Zambesi 
to the care of the Union Government is only a matter of 
time; for no other Government can effectively carry out 
their administration except by and with the consent of the 
Union Government whose territory and jurisdiction sur- 
rounds them. 

The past history of South Africa is full of egregious mistakes 
made by well-meaning people at home; but by the powers 
of the Westminster Act, and the equality of Status as a 
Nation now enjoyed by South Africa with Great Britain, 
she is determined to see that repetition of error through 
iguorant interference does not happen again.—I am, yours 
faithfully, MONTROSE. 

Auchmar, Drymen, Glasgow. 


DICTATORSHIP IN ULSTER 
[To the Editor of Tuk SPpectaror.| 

Siz,—I think this article puts the whole situation in Ulster 
in a most unfair and one-sided light. Does any really sane 
man expect Ulster and the Ulster Government to sit down 
calmly and allow themselves to be terrorised by seditious 
bodies into joining the Irish Free State or Irish Republic, 
because they would be one and the same thing? Apparently 
that must be the desire of the man who wrote this article. 

You say: ‘ When the Government of Northern Ireland 
set up house originally, it was confronted of course with 


the terrorism of the Irish Republican Army, a body which 
organised murder and called it War.” The Ulster Govern- 
ment is confronted with the exact same organisation today, 
the only difference being that it is driven more underground 
because of the strength of our Government. The Protestant 
community knows that it still has its back to the wall, and 
is determined to resist this secret terror with all the forces 
at its command. There is no dictatorship involved in this 
question at all, the freely elected representatives of the free 
electors know that it is necessary for their Government to 
act at once, and know that it would be fatal to wait until 
emergency measures were to be passed to deal with each 
case; and they know further that this state of emergency 
will last as long as there is an Irish Nationalist left im Ulster, 
whose sole aim and object is the destruction of Ulster, as 
part and parcel of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and their swallowing up in a hated 
alien Irish Republic. 

On May 26th in our Ulster House of Commons, in answer 
to a question regarding the report of the so-called Council 
for Civil Liberties, our beloved Prime Minister said: ~*~ I 
would respectfully suggest that no importance should be 
attached to a document containing such misrepresentations. 
The Government believe that this grossly biassed publication 
emanates from a similar source to other propagandists whose 
sole ambition is to see the establishment of an all-Treland 
Republic. To this I need hardly say the Loyalists of Ulster 
will never agree.” 

In the above, you have the opinion of every Protestant 
in Ulster, as well as many sensible Roman Catholies, if they 
dared to say so.—Yours truly, Greorce C. G. Recorp, 

M.P. Northern Ireland, 

Braidwater, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, Ulster. 


[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.| 
Sir,—The new Legislation for Northern Ireland bears more 
than some superficial resemblance to what is already in 
force on the other side of the Border, which may lead to 
some permanent system of a * Droit Administratif,” instead 
of the spasmodic Coercion Acts. 

During the viceroyalty of the late Lord Carlisle in Ireland, 
his secretary Mr. Drummond made his classic pronouncement 
that * Property has its duties as well as its rights,” which 
some humorist tried to improve on, by saying that in [Ireland 
at least, ‘“* Property may have its duties, yet has no rights.” 

There is many a true word spoken in jest, and if ‘* Persons 
are substituted for “ Property ~ this saying may yet come 
true. The excuse at the root of all this may be that whatever 
be the case with the “ People,” there is, so far, no *Terri- 
torial Nationality’ in Ireland, which would enable the 
nation to hold up and check an overgrown expression of 
the State itself, which is also true in the quite modern States, 
which exist at present in Germany and Italy, where the 
** nation ” does not balance the * State,” and expand along- 
side it. 

In England the individual has been protected by the 
* Rule of Law,” and he belongs to his country, while in 
France, after a true system of Territorial nationality had 
been created after the revolution, all the * Rights of Man” 
were embodied in a new constitution, although all French 
Governments have held fast by their ** Droit Administratif.” 
—Yours obediently, Joun H. Burron, 

Newtown Park, Blackrock, Dublin. 


‘INEQUALITY IN ARMAMENTS 
- the Editor of Tur. Spectaror.| 

Sir,—The _ Italo-Abyssinian campaign has made it clear 
that inequality in armaments may be classed among the 
contributory causes of war. Abyssinia, it has been said, 
was attacked not because it was likely to be a more desirable 
colony than Egypt or the Soudan, but because it was likely 
to be less successfully defended. The best form of defence 
is not, after all, to be defenceless. 

The result of the campaign throws an important light on 
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the whole problem of disarmament. 


observed. 


his intended victim. 


unilateral disarmament). 


This is seldom considered sufficiently by those who, though 
not claiming to be pacifists, denounce the National Govern- 
ment’s defence programme, and even appear to resent efforts 
to instruct the population in methods of protection against 
Ignoring completely the military 
preparations of such countries as Germany, Italy, Soviet 


air raids or poison-gas. 


Russia and Japan, they imagine that if the two democracies, 
England and France, refuse to rearm, all will be well; 
Europe will continue to enjoy peace; and democracy, 
defeneeless but virtuous, will somehow avoid the fate that 
befell Abyssinia. 

Those who doubt this are regarded as lacking in principle, 
enemies of peace, and unworthy of the prayers of Christians. 
These misguided doubting people, however, have one con- 
solation ; they are no longer to be exposed to Communist 
propaganda. The Conference of the Communist International 
held in August, 1935, issued instructions to the Communists 
Parties in France, Belgium and England not to indulge in 
further pacifist propaganda in those countries and not to 
oppose any efforts which their Governments might make to 
increase their armed forces. It is improbable that Sovict 
Russia should have given this warning because she was 
inspired by an altruistic love of democracy in Western Europe, 
but ean it be reasonably urged that we can afford to ignore 
military preparations which are filling Russia with alarm ?— 
Yours, &e., J. F. Burns. 

Liner Temple Reading Room. 


SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES IN OXFORD 
[To the Editor of Tue Specratror.] 

Sir,—Your Oxford Correspondent. in your issue of last week, 
makes some reflections on the condition of sociological studies 
in Oxford. He is apparently dissatisfied with the condition of 
Modern Greats and certainly those who are engaged in teaching 
tor that school are by no means satisfied with everything in it. 
The curriculum of the school is constantly under discussion 
and criticism by the Professors and Tutors. Many opinions 
may be held of its value, and these are questions of judgement 
which would require much space for any fair discussion. But 
there are certain facts about the school which can be stated 
and which are not adequately set forth by your correspondent. 
He says, * Oxford's relation to sociology remains uneasy and 
amatcurish despite the political clubs. The introduction of 
* Modern Greats ° was supposed to remedy this, but by per- 
petuating a combination of philosophy, politics and economics 
in undefined doses and by excluding law and history from re- 
turm the deficiency has in effect been perpetuated.” Of the 
law school I cannot speak, but the history school this year 
examines on a new syllabus which has been the object of much 
deliberation by Oxford historians. Doubtless it does not 
satisfy the desiderata of your correspondent, but the fact of this 
attempted reform might have been mentioned. Briefly, it 
attempts to make the study of history more realistic by fusing 
the formerly separate aspects, political, constitutional and 
economic history. It also adds a general paper with questions 
on political science and the broader problems of historical 
learning. In these changes one may see an approach to the 
sociological outlook admired by your correspondent. 

With regard to Modern Greats, philosophy, politics and 
economics are not studied * in undefined doses.” There is a 
certain minimum of each subject which must be studied, and 
after that a candidate can choose to specialise in one of the 
three subjects or to spread his activities over two of them. 
That is, he must do two * Further Subjects ” which may be 
both economics or both polities, or he may do one of each. 
He may also specialise in philosophy, taking the minimum in 
the other subjects. In practice the great majority specialise 





A drastic limitation 
in armaments, and, still more, the abolition of military con- 
scription in all countries, is eminently desirable if universally 
Inequality in armaments is thus avoided, and a 
potential aggressor will not be appreciably stronger than 
But if universal disarmament is not 
obtainable, unilateral disarmament can no longer be regarded 
as an end almost equally desirable ; for it increases the very 
inequality in the means of defence which universal disarma- 
ment would avoid, and it does so at the expense of the more 
peace-loving nation (for no warlike race would consent to 
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in economics or politics or both. I may add that it has always 
been the aim of the school to emphasise the inter-relation of 
the different subjects and guard against the tendency to isolate 
them. My experience is that with politics and economics “ 
have been successful. About the relation of philosophy to the 
rest of the school it is not so easy to speak with confidence. 

In the next paragraph your correspondent has two state. 
ments about political studies in Oxford. The first is, that 
politics is studied “ usually as a weak third subject.” Thi 
leaves us in doubt as to whether the weakness of the subject 
consists in (a) the nature of the subject-matter, (b) the numbez 
of the students taking it, or (c) the quality of the students, 
In the early days of the school politics was the least exacting 
subject, but since then the number of teachers in polities has 
been gradually increased and the curriculum improved and 
defincd. Now there are usually more students specialising in 
politics than in economies, and recently some of the first-class 
men have been amongst their number. 

Your correspondent’s second observation is that polities 
“can be little else than the study of current international 
affairs so long as there is no serious academic approach to the 
basie problems of sociology and law.” As an a priori dedue- 
tion this is on the face of it unreasonable. One could think 
out for instance courses on the constitutional law and 
political practice of this and other countries. One could eon- 
ceive of studies in Administration and Local Government, of 
the interesting juridical structure (if structure indeed it be) 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, or of studies in 
sociological and political thought in the last century or so of 
European history. And so it is, for if we pursue inductive 
methods and look at the examination statutes, we find such 
subjects as Political Institutions, Public Administration, 
Political Structure of the British Empire, Political Theory from 
1760. As to current international affairs which must, accor. 
ding to your correspondent, be our staple, it is provided for in 
the further or optional subject called International Relations, 
For obvious reasons this subject is the most popular at the 
moment. (In 1931-82 it was Currency and Credit.) But 
rather than lay the emphasis on current international 
affairs we are concerned to introduce much juridical matter, 
such as the Peace Treaties, Locarno, and the principles and 
practice of international law. 

If your correspondent can tell us how to make politics a 
better subject, how to make “ a serious academic approach to 
the basic problems of sociology and law ” we shall listen to him 
with gratitude and with respect. But at least let us keep this 
grave, and perhaps insoluble, problem free from unnecessary 
misconceptions about the curriculum of our studies as it stands 
at present.—I am, &c., 


Broadgates, Boars Hill, Oxford. R. B. McCarium. 


PACIFICISM AND REARMAMENT 
|To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Leyton Richards’ able letter seems to me to be 
based on the assumption that our Government has the power 
of choosing between (1) general reduction of armaments 
by international agreement and (2) rearmament. If Mr. 
Richards can produce any evidence that the first course 
is really practicable I am sure that the great majority of 
the people would support it, and I am also sure that our 
Government would welcome it. But if the choice does not 
exist then Mr. Richards would appear to advocate unilateral 
disarmament, which is equivalent to the abandonment of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations to any ambitious 
aggressor. This policy has only to be stated plainly to 
secure its rejection.—Yours, &c., Cuas. Wricurt. 
Sutton. 


[To the Editor of Tin Serecraror]} 
Sir,--Mr. Leyton Richards complains that in suggesting in my 
Parliamentary notes that the Labour Party should agree to 
support rearmament in return for a drastic reconstruction of 
the Distressed Areas I am asking pacifists to ‘** compound a 
felony.””. My remarks were not addressed to pacifists but to 
Mr. Attlee, the Leader of the Labour Party, who has been eare- 
ful to explain that he does not accept the pacifist position. 
Only a fortnight ago on May 2Ist on the defence debate, 
Mr. Attlee expressly stated on behalf of his Party “ that this 
country must have adequate defences in order to play its part 
in collective security.”” If it is a felony to be in favour of an 
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ficient army, navy, and air force, it is one that the 
Jabot Party have already committed. 

The difference between the Labour Party and the Govern- 
ment supporters on the question of rearmament. is not one of 
rrigciple but of degree. ‘The Labour Party admit the necessity 
for defence forces, but at. the same time they make a parade 
of opposition to the rearmament programme in order to bam- 
pooale the powerful pacifist vote into believing that they still 
represent their views. The letters of Mr. Leyton Richards 
and Mr. John Morrison, who also accused me of advocating ** the 
complete capitulation of a principle to political expediency”, 
illustrate the measure of success that the Labour Party 
continues to achieve in their efforts to hunt with the armament 
hounds and run with the pacifist rabbits.—I am, Sir, 

YOUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT. 


THE ARABS AND JEWISH PROSPERITY 
[To the Editor of Tur SrecraTtor.] 

Six—Your correspondent, Mr. Israel Cohen, failing to 
disprove the dangers threatening the Arabs of Palestine as a 
result of Jewish immigration, selling of lands, and the intention 
of the Jews to establish a Jewish majority, resorts to well- 
known propaganda which he and other Zionist propagandists 
have unceasingly repeated in the Press of this country as a 
ground of justification for the injustices of the policy of the 
National Home, by contending that the Jews have brought 
“economic and social welfare ’’ to the Arabs. In reply to this 
propaganda may I assert the following points ? 

1. That the Jewish community is isolated from the Arabs is 
proved by the facts that there is no economic or social insti- 
tution where the Arabs and Jews meet, that there are only 
three important towns where the Jews and Arabs are living 
together, even in different quarters and with a rather per- 
manent deadlock and boycott. 

The Jews, equipped with International capital, did fine 
work in their settlements and colonies, but what is the benefit 
to the Arabs, when Arab labour only is boycotted, and not 
“even Jewish labour ” as your correspondent asserts ? Article 
ll of the Palestine Foundation Fund Agreements lays down : 
“The settler undertakes to work the said holding personally 
and not to hire any outside labour except Jewish labourers.” 

Article 23 of the Jewish National Fund Ieases lays down : 
“The lessee undertakes to execute all works connected with 
the cultivation of the holding only with Jewish labour.” 
“Failure to comply with this duty by the employment of non- 
Jewish labour shall render the lessee liable to the payment of a 
compensation of £10 for each default.” 

Where are the “ 8,000 Arabs emptoyed in Jewish agricul- 
tural settlements ”’.? There are Arab labourers employed in 
Kfar Saba settlement, but hear what happens to those few 
labourers employed in some of the settlements: ‘* The entire 
Jewish population in the neighbourhood of Kfar Saba has 
voluntarily mobilised for the purpose of picketing Jewish 
wange-groves in Kfar Saba in which Arab labour is em- 
ploved.”” (Jewish Chronicle, April 20th, 1934.) 

2. On the other hand the Jews, supported by an Interna- 
tional Finance, are trying every possible means to dominate 
the economic situation and exploit the richest resources of 
the country by taking concessions from the British Government 
even without giving the slightest consideration to the interests 
of the Arabs, such as the Dead Sea and Rutenberg Concessions. 
A few hundred cheap Arab labourers are employed there, but 
how much of the Jewish prosperity are these cutters of stone 
and wood and drawers of water sharing? And what share 
had the Arabs in these two greatest concerns in Palestine and 
of the millions of pounds hidden in the water of the Dead Sea, 
and which is given to Moses Novosky, a Russian Jew with 
alien international financiers behind him? ‘This is the 
“lucrative employment which the Arabs of Syria and ‘Trans- 
Jordan prefer to the poverty under their national governments”! 

3. The Jews contend that those who sold their land took 
Jewish money which improved their standard of life and 
methods of cultivation. ‘Two classes sold their lands: (1) 
the absentee landlords whose standard of life was not im- 
proved because it was already high, and who left cultivation 
altogether. (2) The poor Arab fellah (tenant) who due to 
ignorance evacuates the village and goes to towns where he 
spends his money, and is left without land, money or occupa- 


tion. The Director of Land in his. evicence before the 


Committee, 1929, said: ‘“ A vendor makes a contract of sale 
with the Jews... We would know nothing of this until five or 
six months later. We then instruct the District officer to 
report on the tenants. He would find that the population 
had already evacuated the village. They had taken certain 
sums of money and gone. We could not afford them any 
protection.” (Report of that Committee, p. 115.) 

Sir J. Hf. Simpson, the “ highly qualified investigator,” 
says, on page 142 of his unchallenged report (in spite of the 
fact that your correspondent wants it to be ‘* challenged ” 
and “disproved ” merely because it is fair and impartial) : 
“The Jewish settlers have had every advantage that a 
capital, science and organisation could give to them. The 
Arab has had none of these advantages, and has received prac- 
tically no help to improve his cultivation or his standard of life.” 

4. The landless Arab families, according to Sir J. H. 
Simpson, are 30,000. Only as the result of the sale of Wadi El 
Hawarcth 1,200 families were displaced, and in that of Vale of 
Esdraelon 22 villages were included and 1,746 families were 
displaced. If this is the result of two transactions, is it 
“gross exaggeration” to say that 6,000 families were dis- 
placed until now, when they were 5,000 in 1930? The mere 
fact that there were “ only 3,236 applications for admission to 
the Register of landless Arabs and only 656 were admitted ” 
does not disprove these unchallenged facts. 

5. That the development of the Arabs and the increase in 
their number is natural is proved by the fact that the standard 
of living in Syria or Iraq is as high as that of Palestine, and 
the increase in the wages is the same, although they were not 
affected by “ Jewish prosperity.” 

6. The final word to your correspondent is this. Even had 
their propaganda been true, the Arab was never a * worship- 
per ’ of ora“ slave ” tomoney. Palestine is an Arab country, 
and the Arabs are entitled to refuse Jewish money in exchange 
for their political and economic predominance in their country. 
What is undesirable in other countries is most undesirable in 
Palestine, and it is immaterial to argue that the Jews had a 
historical connexion, which is too remote to establish any right, 
or that they had a promise, which was a reckless scheme of 
the War, a scheme which brought many injustices, troubles, 
difficulties and bloodshed.—Yours faithfully, 

I. NaAKHLEU. 

34 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,—We read in the Press of recurring trouble, strikes, 
and unrest in Palestine; of the reconsideration in Geneva 
of the problems involved ; of a further Royal Commission ; 
of an appeal to Zionists, and so forth, and Dr. Weizmann 
tells us we stand at the crossroads. I believe he is right. 
May I plead, as an Englishman, for an English view of the 
whole question ? 

What the Jews apparently cannot see, and in some cases 
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will not face, is that the Palestine problem is not economie 
but psychological. Until this is understood, and righted, 
there will be no peace, however much money is poured into 
the country. 

, Arab and Jew are quite able, and not unwilling, to live 
together; but the government of the country must rest 
ultimately on consent and not on British bayonets. I served 
the Palestine Administration for nearly five years, went out 
first in 1918 and, like many another Englishman with the 
naive Protestant training of 50 years ago, was biassed in 
favour of Zionism; but I came home with the conviction 
that the policy of the Balfour Declaration could never succeed 
because, however well administered, it had in it a fundamental 
dishonesty and injustice. I went out again last year to see 
what things looked like, and to compare the dream of fifteen 
years ago with the achievement. I marvelled at the wonderful 
things Jewish energy and Jewish money had accomplished, 
but I was more convinced than ever that the régime could 
not continue, also that it was doing harm both to the British 
Commonwealth and to Jewry. It is difficult to say these 
things in England; people do not like to hear them, British 
Civil Servants are precluded from speaking, and Arab opinion 
does not readily find expression in the British Press; is 
indeed often deliberately suppressed. But the words of 
Talleyrand are worth recalling: ‘* You ean do anything 
with bayonets except sit upon them.” Yet that is what 
the British Mandate in Palestine is trying to do. 

': Put the psychological issue in the form of a question to 
an average honest Englishman thus: ** Would you like an 
alien race, without your consent, to be provided with a 
* National Home’ in England?” Add that this might be 
done with the sympathetic aid of International Jewry, and 
that the economic advantages would be ever so great: is 
there any doubt as to the Englishman’s answer ? 
obediently, 


Yours 
C. R. AsSuHBer, 
Godden Green, nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


THE FERMENT IN JAPAN 

[To the Editor of Tur i ine 
Sir,—I am sorry that Mr. Jenkins has ignored my request 
that he would give some indication of the source of the 
amazing statements which he chooses to make from time 
to time with regard to Japan. I am glad however to infer 
from his letter that they are neither from the Japanese Press 
nor from friends in Japan. Perhaps in answer to this further 
request he will enlighten us as to the sources of his information, 
for I should hate to think that they are the product of his own 
imagination. 

In conclusion, you may be interested in the remarks made 
by a Japanese friend in a recent letter. He is one of the 
younger generation, but destined I think to go far in the 
Banking world. He says: ** When the incident occurred in 
Tokyo on February 26th, for the moment we did not realise 
which way things were going. The people, however kept 
their heads and the banks continued as usual. For Japan 
both Fascism and Communism are useless. Things have now 
got clearer as a result of the incident. The people trust Mr. 
Hirota, and I don’t think that there is much likelihood of 
such a thing occurring again, for those who foment them are 
now, so it is decided, anti-Emperor, 

“T think there is no country in the world in so difficult 
a position as England. We believe that she is continually 
striving to overcome the hindrances, and for that reason do 
all you can to promote friendship between your country and 
mine, as I will between my country and yours.”’°—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. H. Murray Wa tron, 

The Vicarage, Broxbourne, Herts. 


THE MACHINE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Lord Dunsany’s analysis of the world today is witty, 
but superficial. ‘The machine” (he says) “is master” : 
and * the fault lies in our civilisation which has been growing 
too artificial, and which, therefore, regards with more and 
more apprehension ” (hence, the existence of the League) 
“the test” (presumably, war) ‘Sto which civilisations are 

periodically put.” : 
Machines may, of course, be made, by men’s minds, a 


« 
blessing, or a curse. But the enemy is not the machine : 


a 


but the spiritual and intellectual destitution of men’s Minds 
that lies behind it. Our (so-called) Education Bill is only ea 
symptom. Many, like Matthew Arnold, have cried out for 
** sweetness and light”; and so do I. Without that the» 
will be no progress, but revolution. Only a wide and liberal 
education, that will be deep enough to go on for life, wil] make 
civilisation unified, peaceful, harmonious, progressive, 

* The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars” (nor cars 
nor bars, nor, for that matter, razor-blades), ‘* but in ourselves 
that we are underlings.” Man can’t advance, untess he has 
a planned, rational, economic basis to build on, with universal, 
liberal education for all, for life. 

The new type of life will come, but, without these two things, 
only by violent revolution. As yet, man shirks the effort to 
meet the problem, or bungles it. Yet solve it he must, 
somehow, for ‘ whatever smashes them” (the machines) 
* will surely deal harshly with us.” 

Should not our leaders, then, be up and doing, planning 
actively and broadly a better, juster, happier type of society 
instead of blaming the * dead machine, or worse.?—Yours 
sincerely, SRNEST A. Cave, 


ISLAM 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,— In a letter from Fares Effendi Menaw, appearing jn 
your issue of May Ist, it is stated with reference to Islam that 
‘in that religion the relation between man and God is: that 
of a slave to his master, as is abundantly suggested by many 
Moslem names, such as Abd Allah.” die. 

May I remind him that the name Obadiah, although not a 
Muslim name, has exactly the same signification as Abdullah? 
— Yours faithfully, Austin EAstrwoop, 

24,1 Karradat Mariam, Baghdad, Traq. 


THE SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD 

|To the Editor of Tur Serecrator.| 
Sir,—-There was a time within the memory of some when 
Walt Whitman’s ringing words were full of happy significance 
and the only vexation was the ‘* scorching ” cyclist ; a time 
when it was possible to go * afoot and light hearted * and to 
know that ** whatever I shall meet on the road I shall like.” 
Today the only surviving reminders of those haleyon days ave 
a few quiet country lanes which are not yet disturbed by the 
petrol army. It is for the preservation of these that this 
letter pleads. 

The Ramblers’ Association (which is the union of Federa- 
tions all over the country, with over 40,000 members) is con- 
cerned with the maintenance of the rights and privileges of 
those who delight in country walking, and to this end stands 
in jealous guard over footpaths, ancient trackways and those 
lesser roads that are in danger of being forever lost to way- 
farers unless the public can be induced to help preserve them. 

It is true that the Ministry of Transport points to over 1,800 
miles of new footpaths made by the Road Fund, but these 
are all alongside high roads with their noisy, high-speed 
traffic. The crying need is for more footpaths in sequestered 
places and the retention of country lanes as such. 

Happily the community has the necessary power if only it 
will exercise it. Under the Road Traffic Act of 1930 the 
Minister of Transport may, on the application of a Council 
(county, borough or urban district) and after holding a public 
inquiry, prohibit or restrict the driving of motor vehicles over 
any specified road on the grounds that such driving is dan- 
gerous to the persons driving, or that it is dangerous to persons 
using the road, or that the road is unsuitable. By a later 
Amending Act (1935) the Ministry may “ classify roads in any 
manner it thinks fit having regard to their character and 
situation, or the nature of traflic to which they are suited.” 

Thus it only remains for country lovers to enumerate the 
lanes and roads in their own localities which it is desirable 
to schedule with due regard to the reasonable convenience of 
the inhabitants, and to induce their local authorities to make 
application to the Ministry of Transport for such restriction 
or classification as will tend to preserve the rural features of 
these lanes. 

The Ramblers’ Association would be glad to hear from any 


who are prepared to assist in this matter.—Yours, «&e., 


T. Arruur Leonarp. 
7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1, 
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A Land of Uncrowned Kings 


By J. M. 


Tue title, uncrowned king, by which Parnell was known, ean 
be carried far back into Irish history, even to those High Kings 
of Tara of whom Professor Curtis writes briefly at the beginning 
of his book, and who were not kings in the anointed European 
sense. but patriarchal chiefs. After a few centuries of the 
mediaeval attempt to centralise Ireland under a Dublin govern- 
ment, the uncrowned king again reappears and is found about 
the year 1500 in the great Karl of Kildare. Henceforth, as a 
result of the Tudor mishandling of religion in Treland, we have 
a nation of people in permanent opposition throwing up one 
king after another : Hugh O'Neill, Owen Roe O'Neill, Sarsfield, 
Swift, Daniel O'Connell, Parnell. Although he is a Nationalist 
in tendencies Mr. Curtis shows sorrow, not pleasure, in driving 
home the truth that the English Crown, or (in Jater centuries) 
the English Crown through Parliament, has failed to find a 
place in the national affections, and has finally had to leave 
Ireland to the uncrowned heroes. It is implicit in his pages 
that the kingdom of Ireland as existing in the Crown of England 
might have been a great fact and the common pride of all 
Irishmen ; but the explanation of the failure is abundant. 
The breach with the Crown is ascribed to the sixteenth-century 
religious policy of the Crown, the alienation, that is, of the 
“old English ” population which was inclined to be royalist, 
but was driven over to the native Trish among whom has 
always existed a kind of racial nationalism not easy to 
reconcile with the English association. 

Professor Curtis’s strong suit as a scholar is Trish Mediaeva- 
lism, 1100-1500, as his earlier book Mediaeval Ireland shows. 
It is a very difficult history, for perhaps no other country 
manifests for so long a period so great a lack of the unity, 
or the narrative line, that historians like to bring into relief. 
Yet George Moore used to say that the episode of 
the Bruces was the most wonderful history in the world ; 
and Mr. Curtis has now given a most readable account of the 
ever-dwindling English Pale, the almost independent rule of 
numerous Gaelic chiefs and lords becoming Gaelic, the strange 
anomaly of an English King claiming to rule a large island 
which he visits thrice in the course of three centuries. Mr. 
Curtis always writes with skill, but it is evidently a pleasure 
to him to reach the Tudor period, when-an exciting continuous 
story begins. Though he is not a Roman Catholic, Mr. Curtis 
is unable to accept the belief, clung to the more fondly by 
its spokesmen as congregations grow smaller, in the Celtic 
lineage of the Reformed Church in Ireland. He cannot find 
that St. Patrick was anything but a typical Latin Christian 
of his time who would have referred to the Pope in all matters 
of faith and discipline. And as regards the Reformation, he 
cannot doubt that the existing Church of Ireland—to whose 
moral and intellectual achievement he does not fail to pay 
tribute—was anything but an extension to Ireland of the Church 
of England by State authority and without popular support. 

The pages on the eightcenth century are full of interest. 
Mr. Curtis writes with respect of the “ Protestant nation : 
rise and fall’ ; but his readers do not lose sight of the fact that 
this nation, in spite of all it did for Ireland, was from first to 
last an upper-class oligarchy based on a particular creed and 


not even representing the whole of it. Too much, however, 
has been made of this fact by the modern Gaelic theorists 
whose vague “ philosophy ” of history now influences even 


29 


legislation in the Free State, and who regard the * ascendancy 
period as a detached episode in Irish history without connex- 
ion with what went before or with what came after. Mr. 
Curtis is horrified that the Patriot Parliament of Grattan 
should never have undertaken any measures of social legisla- 
tion; but though himself a democrat of Gaelic sympathies 


A History of Ireland.: 


Methuen. 12s. 6d. ) 





By Edmund Curtis. 


HONE 


he shows clearly in the earlier part of an honest book that, 

far from being a Chestertonian land of * distributivist ” 
equality, Ireland in her Gaelic past ranged from the most 
proud and privileged of aristocratic freemen down to serfs, 
betaghs, who were on a far lower level of servitude than even 
the English villein. 

In his treatment of 
me that Professor Curtis is too 
O'Connell, who led the Irish masses into new ways of English 
speaking, into party politics with the Catholic sentiment 
dominant, and of leadership by political organisers and 
parish priests : with him begin the ambiguities of ‘* Catholic 
democracy.” His unscrupulous demagogy drove the loyal 
upper and middle-class Catholics out of public life, and made 
impossible the orderly evolution in Trish society of which 
the later eighteenth century gave promise, when liberalism 
in religion had penetrated for a moment into the higher 
strata of Irish life, Catholic as well as Protestant. After 
the Union the noble Grattan, in the English House of Commons, 
and the Roman Catholic Bishops were prepared to accept 
the principle of a Government veto on episcopal appoint- 
ments made by the Pope, and Rome, too, declared for the 


the post-Union period it seems to 
lenient towards Daniel 


veto: O'Connell, with disastrous effect on the moral and 
intellectual future of a most gifted race, succeeded in out- 


representative of high-minded Irish 
Protestantism, Lord Fingall and the cultivated Catholic 
peers, and the Pope, all together. Too great a readiness 
to believe in the cruelty of Irish Jandlordism has prevented 
Professor Curtis from fully realising the misfortune which 
Ireland suffered when the whig, aristocratic and rationalist 
eighteenth century disappeared without leaving a trace, or 
in other words by the failure of Liberalism in Ireland to 
pass, as in other countries, by a natural transition out of 
its feudal phase. I feel, therefore, that any inadequacy 
there may be in this history of Ireland is in the three last 
chapters ; but in these the task of selection and compression 
must have been most diflicult. Taken as a whole the pro- 
portions of the book are admirable ; but eleven pages seem 
to be searcely sufficient for the conclusion: ** From Parnell 
to the Treaty, 1891-1922,” and the causes and consequences 
of the secession of the six counties of Ulster do not receive 
the attention which their importance deserves. In the 
light of Partition it is perhaps an exaggeration to say that 
“the powers of (National) freedom conveyed by the Irish 
Treaty . would certainly have contented a whole suc- 
cession of leaders from Hugh O'Neill to Parnell.” 

historian has appeared 
at all comparable with Mr. Curtis in range of knowledge, 
thoughtfulness and generosity of spirit. And Mr. Curtis 
has the advantage over Lecky in that he has made himself 
acquainted with the language which even only a hundred 
years ago was the language of a large part of a people who, 
as we are reminded by the first sentences of this book, have 
the oldest traditions of any race in Europe north and west 
of the Alps. Ile has tested for himself the merits of a language 
which in the later middle ages almost displaced French and 
English as the general language of Ireland, and in the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries showed its recuperative 
powers by becoming the language of millions of people. One 


witting Grattan, the 


o- 


Since Lecky, however, no Irish 


may, or may not, share the regret that the Irish people lost 
their affection for the language after the Great Famine ; 


but it cannot be questioned that a knowledge of the Irish 
mind as expressed in Gaelic literature is an indispensable 
qualification for an understanding of the remarkable race- 
consciousness of the Celt which is here shown in its deyelop- 
ment through the ages. 
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The Future of Currency Policy 


The Downfall of the Gold Standard. By 
(Oxford University Press. 6s.) 


Gustav Cassel. 
No country has been more successful with its post-crisis 
monetary policy than Sweden. And no man has had more 
influence on that policy than Professor Gustav Cassel. It 
is a rare thing for an economist to be able to point to the 
practical success of his theories, and on these grounds if on 
no other there can be no doubt that Professor Cassel’s views 
on the future of the gold standard deserve the most careful 
attention. : : 

Since 1931, bankers, financiers, currency theorists and 
economists have not really been * news.” Gradually guns 
have supplanted gold in the public interest. But, none the 
less, if we are to have some return to general prosperity instead 
of mutual destruction, the problem of the world currency 
system will have to be tackled. The obvious time to do this— 
when the French go off gold or devalue, thus breaking up the 
* gold bloc **°—may not be far distant, in spite of M. Blum’s 
assurances. 

Professor. Cassel does not wish to see an international gold 
standard re-established. He advocated its re-establishment 
after the War, but maintains that 1931 has taught him better. 
In his view the gold standard has proved itself unworkable, 
above all for the following reasons. 

Firstly, a redistribution of the world’s gold stocks sufficient 
to ensure the smooth working of a gold standard, without 
deflationary repercussions on prices and trade, seems out of 
the question. How are you going to deal with America, which 
has half the world’s gold stocks, on the one hand, and with 
Germany, which has virtually none, on the other? Borrowing 
has been tried and has failed, after all. 

Secondly, a * gold standard” is no guarantee whatever of 
the convertibility of the currency into gold. That convertibility 
is suspended whenever the strain becomes excessive. In the 
case of America, not only was convertibility suspended, but 
all contracts specifically designed to maintain the gold value 
of money payments were deliberately set aside. And all this 
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—— 
for reasons of domestic policy, to raise prices and give ap 
impetus to business, with the gold reserve standing at q recon 
figure! If there were to be an international agreement restor. 
ing the gold standard, what would it_be worth ? 

Thirdly, the gold standard has proved itself incompatibly 
with the maintenance of reasonable stability of Prices 
Professor Cassel agrees, broadly speaking, with the Post-Wa, 
school of British economists who, like Mr. Keynes, and 
indeed practically all the neembers of the Macmillan Committee 
regard stability of prices as an important and desirable feature 
of economic life. He fundamentally disagrees with the 
deflationary ‘* Vienna School’ whose English home js the» 
London School of Economies, with men like Professors Hayek , 
and Robbins. ? 

What then is to be done? The sterling area, to which 
Sweden is loosely attached, is a great experiment in managed 
currency, out of witich the currency system of the future will 
ultimately be evolved—provided that the Bank of Englang 
san be cured of its old Adam, its hankerings after stabilisation, 
** The belief in the gold standard may still live on for some 
years as a creed to which people pay lip-service. But for all 
practical purposes the gold standard is a thing that belongs 
to the past.” 

Professor Cassel’s enthusiasm to bury the gold standard 
may lead to over-statement here and there. The instinct for 
gold is very deeply rooted, and gold shares are still rising, 
Gold, one feels, is going to play some part in the currency | 
system of the future. But the post-War gold standard, like, 
the pre-War system, is dead and done with. . 

The book is clearly and simply written, and is to be recom. 
mended to those who are comparatively unversed in the 
myst-ries of currency problems. 





If. Powys Greenwoop, 


Civilisation in the Dock 


The Dangers of Being Human. 
Unwin. 


By Edward Glover. (Allen and 


us.) 
Tus is a_ brilliantly. written, intensely : interesting _ book : 
by a man who is sufliciently master of his subject to be at 
play with it. The fact that I agree very rarely with Dr. Glover's 
matter only makes me the more. conscious of the ‘excel, 
lence of his manner... Here at-last is psycho-analysis presented: 
in style by a writer who is not bemused. by .technicalities) ; 
who has the gift of exposition, and who, because or, as I 
should prefer to say, in spite of, ‘his ‘theories contrives te 
be wise. . : 
Most of the material of the present book derives from 
a series of broadcast talks which Dr. Glover delivered on the 
relation of psycho-analysis to the existing social structure. 
Unfortunately, two of the talks, one on the unconscious 
sauses of war, the other on politics, coincided with world 
events of the kind which they were designed to analyse—the 
war talk with the application of sanctions to Italy, the polit- 
ical talk with the General Election. The fact: that one 
had to be shorn of its allusions and the other cancelled 
altogether constitutes a most appropriate dotting of the i's 
and crossing of the t's of the author's. géneral conclusion. 








What is this? That “the more one studiés the*minds of 
apparently normal people, the more clear it becomes that t 
under the surface man presents the same mental equipment | 
as his ancestors of ten thousand years ago.”” The conclusion 


is, as Dr. Glover very properly points out, a ground for 
self-abasement or self-congratulation according to taste: 
for self-abasement on the part of those whom it shocks to 
discover that they are still savages, for self-congratulation, 
if they care to reflect upon how much, in spite of their 
savagery, they and their fellows have achieved. 

Can we, however, in fact accept it? There is no doubt a 
sense in which there is a savage in all of us. So much a recog- 
nition of the comparative recency of our origin, reinforced 
by a survey of European history since 1914, requires even 


the most complacent to concede. But, as Dean Inge asks 





in his admirable Introduction, * have not the saints known 
and he proceeds to quote: ‘ Behold I was 
shapen in wickedness. and in sin hath my mother conceived 
Sacred literature, indeed, anticipates and confirms 
almost all the theories which psycho-analysts have invented 
a special terminology in order to labour, 


this always ?” 


me.” 
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BOMBERS 


by GEORGE FYFE 


Foreword by Sir ALLIOTT VERNON-ROE 





Modern aviaticn is developing along 
lines that may well lead to the total 
destruction of civilisation. Mr. Fyfe 
in his vital bock emphasises the tragic 
farce of aerial warfare and makes 
really constructive suggestions for the 





saner development of air power. 


Illustrated 16/- | 
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But Dr. Glover, I think, clearly means more than this when 
he tells us that ‘** man is no Jess dangerous an animal than he 
was in prehistoric times.” Nor, I imagine, would he attach 
much importance to such confirmation of his main thesis as 
religious literature may have to offer, since religion itself is for 
him not the expression of man’s consciousness of a superhuman 
reality external to himself, but an example of the workings of 
the process which psycho-analysts know as “ projection.” 
whereby the mind ** attributes to an external object an impulse 
which, if it remained with the confines of the ego, would cause 
pain and conflict.” * Projection ~ is also invoked to account 
for science, art, literature and philosophy. Possibly ; possibly 
not! But the statement is in any event a tall one, and we 
enquire anxiously for the grounds upon which it is based. It 
is here that I find Dr. Glover unconvincing. The savage. it 
has been noticed, refuses to touch food on which his enemy's 
shadow has fallen, and Dr. Glover suggests that the refusal 
is due not to the enemy's shadow, but to the hatred which the 
savage projects outside himself into the shadow. Now 
civilised man is still a savage underneath ; his civilisation is 
only sin deep. Therefore, when the civilised man dreams that 
he is being pursued by a wild animal, he is still, Dr. Glover 
argues, following the procedure of the savage—that is to say, 
he is projecting his own savage impulses outside himself, 
embodying them in a dream animal and so getting rid of them. 
Thus by projection one * defends one’s mind at the cost of 
anxiety,” and the general conclusion is reached that the 
‘animistic fears we encounter in all human beings represent 
the first struggles of man with his own primitive instincts.” 

The argument is typical of many. Yet it seems to afford a 
slender foundation for so formidable a conclusion, and, when 
one remembers that this process of ** projection” is put 
forward as the origin of art, literature, religion and the rest, 
one cannot any longer deny oneself the pleasure of asking Dr. 
Glover how it is that he knows these things. The evidence for 
this and similar conclusions springs, he tells us, first from 
anthropology, secondly from the study of man’s mind in 
process of disintegration in lunaties and abnormals, and third- 
ly from the study of man’s mind in the making—in children 
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ee 
and adolessents. Now admittedly it is not Dr, Glover's 
pose in this book to give this evidence. But, in its q k 
is difficult for the reader not to jib at some of Dr, " 
ex cathedra pronouncements. _We may agree with. him : 
the man who cleans his speon and fork at a restaurant is 
tinuing the purification ritual of the savage. But why 
we accept is as a “ fact ~ that one of the objects of the 
graph collector is * to protect himself from the unconsg 
guilt of having caused [his friend's] destruction,” ; 
conjecture ; but is it knowledge ? I submit that it is Not, g 
I would go further and suggest that Dr. Glover often Suppl 
the place of knowledge by converting his conjectures int 
dogmas. 

Let us suppose, however, that it is all true. What then? 
It is Dean Inge who supplies the answer. — First, grant 
that we are all in part savages, we must make it our Object 
never to appeat te or to exploit the savage in our Neigh. 
bour. This seems to rule out most political and all Military 
propaganda. Secondly, we must allow for the savage in other, 
recognise men’s complexity and accept as our motto toy 
comprendre est tout pardonner, Tout, ov almost tout. For Dew 
Inge does not deny free will or human responsibility, where 
Dr. Glover, I am inclined to think, does. The desirability ot 
observing these rules in a civilised community is increasingly 
borne in upon us as we read Dr. Glover. The rules are indead 
the beginning of political and ethical wisdom. 
so very new ? 


But are they 
C. E. M,. Joan. 


American Social Problems 


An American Experiment. By bk. M. R 
Radice. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 

Social Security in the United States : Analysis and Appraisaj 
of the Federal Social Security Act. By Paul H. Douglas, 
(MeGraw-Hill. 15s.) 


Hugh-Jones and EF. RB 


Turst books are each excellent of their kind, and their kin 
makes them complementary. Messrs. Hugh-Jones and Radics 
tell, briefly but clearly,.the complicated story of the efforts 
of the Roosevelt administration to save a situation that in 
the spring of 1933 looked desperate, though it is now clear 
to Republican spell-binders that, apart from a little stiffness 
in the joints of the financial machinery, there was nothing 
seriously wrong with the United States. 

The English observers do not accept this view ; they thiak 
that there was a great deal wrong with the United States, 
and that if there has been any error it has been in the direction 
of underestimating the amount of wrong practice that needed 
eradication. The evils revealed in the banking system, 
for instance, were not surface blemishes, and if Mr. Roosevelt 
was at fault, it was not because he did not adopt the way 
advocated by his critics, the superficial tinkering that would 
have sufliced to get the machine running again long enough 
to make it fit for another smash, but that, having decided to 
make reform go along with recovery, he did not make reform 
more profound. The remedy adopted, the compulsory 
insurance of bank deposits, has had temporarily good effects; 
banks no longer fold up with the old ease and speed, but 
if the system should again run into a storm, the insurance 
of deposits may prove an expensive remedy if only for the 
demoralising effect it may have on bankers whose grasp 
of the fundamentals of their business is not very firm at the 
best of times. The thought of what is going to happen to 
the money of the despositors may not be the last thing a 
banker should forget, but it is one of the first things he should 
remember, and the new system removes that thought from 
the minds of the bold empirical men who still run the myriad 
little banks that used to go smash every year, even in good 
times, and may well go smash (at the expense of the 
funds) as soon as business gets under way. 

Messrs. Hugh-Jones and Radice are not, however, academic 
pedants with one intellectually elegant solution ready to 
apply and with abundant contempt for the mere fumbling 
politician who has to bear in mind what the patient will swallow 
as well as what is, in the abstract, good for him. This is an 
introduction to recent American social and economic history 
marked by good sense and good temper as well as by acutenes: 
and objectivity. 


insurance 


Professor Douglas’s book is not as easy reading 
American Experiment. 


as An 
It is a history as well as an exposition. 
The history tells how the agitation for some system of social 
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Foreword by Lord Allen of Hurtwood 
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easingly 

© inde Captain Mumford raises perhaps the gravest aspect of 

the gravest problem that confronts us to- day. His con- 

a clear-minded soldier who speaks 
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ire they 
JOA, wibution is that of 
from experience.” 


CANON SHEPPARD : 


Leaf “A logical attack upon the present international morality 
and as such I hope that it will be widely read.” 
Praisal : 


ough FB Air-Commodore L. E.O. CHARLTON, c.x.. c.m.c.. p.s.0. 








king fA notable contribution to the Face the Facts Series 
Radice so necessary for public enlightenment.” 
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Monetary 
Reform 


In Theory and Practice 
PAUL EINZIG 12/6 net 


Examines all the important pro- 
posals. Reproduces the arguments 
for and against each. Describes 
how far they have been applied in 
practice. Shows how far it would 
be possible to co-ordinate apparently 


conflicting schemes. 


The World 
of Hesiod 


A. R. BURNS 


A systematic survey of all aspects of the 


12/6 net 


older, pre-rationalist world on whose 
basis classical Greek Society arose. 


Treasure Trek 


JAMES STEAD 


12 plates 12/6 net 


* Tt has thrilled me. I would have been 


very happy to have written it myself.”— 


Sinbad. 


Monetary Policy 
and Crises 

A Study 
BRINLEY THOMAS 


Preface by Dr. Hugh Dalton 


of Swedish Experiences 


7/6 net 


Clement VII and 
Henry VIII 
PIERRE CRABITES 12/6 net 


The divorce of Henry VIII treated as a 


* Jawsuit replete with human interest.” 
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insurance became increasingly powerful, without, it is hinted, 
any very obvious lead coming from the White House. It 
is only a few years since the English ‘‘ dole *’ was a byword 
for the practical American, while, today, the belated wisdom 
of Big Business laments the failure to adopt that once derided 
system which, from being the first and most significant indica- 
tion that England was going the way of Ancient Rome, 
seems in danger of being exalted into a model system with 
no defects. As radical sentiment grew, the opposition to 
social insurance gave way and now, as far as the law goes, 
the United States is 
old age pensions, old age insurance, child welfare and other 
forms of social salvage with unemployment insurance thrown 
in. Professor Douglas was a sceptic in the good old days 
when Judge Gary and the United States Steel Corporation 
had solved the poverty problems to the tune 
Joud hurrahs from economists, some of whom are now 
Republican brain-trusters. He is still sceptical, this time 
of many of the theoretical bases of the legislation and 
of its detailed machinery. The system as enacted bears 
marks of the Wisconsin system of unemployment insurance, 
a law marked by an ostentatious refusal to copy English 
methods. The Wisconsin method (whose merits did not 
impress everyone in Madison very highly even in 1934) 
involved the treatment of the problem of unemployment as 
one affecting individual factories which were forced to cveate 
their own insurance reserves. It was less a pure system of 
insurance than a system of rewards to employers for not 
getting rid of men. The drawbacks to this metnod of tackling 
the job question are clearly analysed here and the federal 
law has moved away from the conception of factory reserves. 
But the basie difficulty of handling vast funds built up over 
a generation remains and Professor Douglas is not convinced 
that all of those difficulties have been fully understood. 
The time may come when almost all the national debt will 
be the property of the insured ! 


Le Front Populaire 


France Today. By Maurice Thorez. (Gollancz. 5s.) 

* THpre can be little doubt,” writes M. Maurice Thorez, who 
is the general secretary of the Communist Party of France, 
* that before this book will have appeared the general election 
of 1936 will have brought a victory for the People’s Front.” 
History has justified that prediction, and the Communist 
Party, which claims to be the spear-head of the Popular Front 
movement, now has its 80 seats in the Chamber. That is a 
considerable achievement, well calculated to secure an audience 
for a Communist leader when he explains what his party has 
done and counts on doing. 

France Today seems to have been written for foreign con- 
sumption and is translated (well translated, by Mr. Emile 
Burns) from the writer's manuscript. It is quite as much a 
picture of the France Tomorrow for which the writer aspires 
as of France Today, but the account of the rise and victory of 
the Popular Front movement, and in particular of the defeat 
of Fascism in France after the riots of February, 1934, is 
clear, instructive, and after due allowance for party bias, 
reliable. Not much has appeared in English on the Croix de 
Feu and the other Leagues, and the brief history of Col. de la 


Rocque and his activities is valuable. That victory is 
regarded as won, though Fascism in France is in fact very far 


from dead. What the Communists, content with a certain 
gradualness at this stage, have aimed at, is as close a union 
us can be achieved between the Socialist and Communist 
Parties in the political field, and the Confédération Générale 
du Travail and the Confédération Générale du Travail Unitaire 
(the former relatively conservative, the latter revolutionary) 
in the industrial. In each case close working agreement. as 
M. Thorez shows, has been effected, in each complete fusion 
still remains to be accomplished. 

Faith and hope burn in M. Thorez’ pages, and here and 
there (though rarely) he relapses into the rhetoric of the 
But at the end there are glimpses of a certain 
* There must be no 


propagandist. 
sober realisation of the difficulties ahead. 
illusions’ he affirms on his final page. The success of the 
People’s Front will mean the recrudescence of the class 
The oligarchy will nut surrender without a fight ; 


ss 


struggle. 


the reactionary and Fascist onslaught will be brutal and 
Yes, but there may be another onslaught, or 


immediate.” 


committed to an elaborate system of 


of 


at any rate other resistance, than that. Communism Makes 
secret of its aims; there must be expropriation Without ¢ 

pensation, nationalisation of all the means of Producti 
ruthless taxation of the rich for the benefit of the dig 
dictatorship of the proletariat on the most approved mod ' 

and a system of government in precise replica of that j 
operation in Soviet Russia (if Soviet Russia has not beens 
too Socialist for French Communism). All that is well eno ‘d 
it is no doubt the only possible Communist programme, But 
France, despite its ‘two hundred families,” and its inter. 
locking financial and industrial dominations, is still a lang of 
peasant proprietors and independent artisans and small 
shopkeepers, to say nothing of the rentier. There is here , 
force of opposition to Communism more formidable in the long 
run than the Fascist Leagues. Though it may glow with the 
memory of the Revolution France is not revolutionary 
M. Thorez shows how his party’s immediate aim is to strike 
an alliance with the middle-classes, and how far it has gy. 
eceded. But that is obviously an opportunist union, with ny 
seeds of permanence in it. That, however, does not affect 
the value of M. Thorez’ analysis of the situation. His book 
makes essential reading for any student of France's sociaj 
and political evolution at the moment when a Socialist Pring 
Minister is taking office for the first time. 

Witson Harnis, 


> 6 
Reynolds as Writer 
The Literary Career of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Hilles. (Cambridge. * 15s.) 
ReyNowps is one of those rare artists who cannot be judged 
only on their pictorial output. There is ample evidence to 
show that he was himself extremely proud of his work as q 
writer and the number of editions which have been issued 
of the Discourses show that his pride has been thought justified, 
In devoting a volume to the literary career of the artist, 
therefore, Mr. Hilles has provided the material necessary to 
complete those monographs which deals with Reynolds only 
as a painter. The subject has been treated before, but only 
in works that are either incomplete or out of date, and 
Mr. Hilles has collected enough new documents fully to justify 
a re-working of the whole field. 


By F. V, 


Apart from his paintings, Reynolds’ principal claim to 
recognition is the Discourses, and the merit of the latter 
is in the strict sense of the word literary. They contain 
extremely few ideas that are actually new, but Reynolds has 
managed to present what he has to say with an elegance and 
clarity very unusual in writers about painting at his time. 
Mr. Hilles has shown that he read and used Félibien, Roger de 
Piles, Algarotti and all the other works on the arts fashionable 
at his period, and, apart from the whole discussion of inspira- 
tion and a few ideas in the last Discourses, there are very few 
doctrines which could not be closely paralleled in_ these 
authorities. As an innovator in aesthetics, therefore, 
Reynolds cannot rank high, but in style the Discourses stand 
apart. Reynolds was writing for a double public, the young 
artist and the enlightened amateur. The former of these could 
not be offered too much erudition, and the latter would not 
stomach too much technical talk. Reynolds avoids all the 
dangers: he is never pedantic like Junius, long-winded and 
moralising like Félibien, violently polemical like Hogarth, 
obscure like Lomazzo, nor abstrusely technical like Leonardo, 
He is instead clear in statement, and neat in phrasing, 
with just the right number of remarks that stick in the 
memory without standing too free from their context. ‘His 
great ability is to sum up a whole well-known theory or 
difficult situation in a single sentence which gives it new 
vitality. The two that come to my mind are actually from the 
notes to Dufresnoy, but the Discourses are full of the same 
kind of phrase: the first is his description of ‘ Those _half- 
learned connoisseurs, who have quitted Nature and have not 
acquired Art”; the other is his summary of the doctrine that 
the artist must generalise nature: ‘to paint particulars is 
not to paint nature, it is only to paint circumstances.” 

Mr. Hilles has made it possible for us to follow more cr less 
fully Reynolds’ method of composition in writing and_ bis 
career as a writer. He prints for the first time a great many 
notes and draft copies for the Discourses which make it 
quite clear that the latter are, to all intents and purposes, 
entirely the work of Reynolds himself, and that the contribu- 
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is pretty pleased with life — es you see. It is 
hard to imagine that not so very long ago he wes 


Nicha 


Today he is in the National Children’s Home, together with 





in great need. 


nearly 4 000 other boys and girls. Loving care and proper food ere working 


oe 


wonders with him. Like every child the Home, he is being given thet soun 


and liberal education which is essential in these deys. The National Children’s 


Home most urgently needs your help. A Form of Bequest will be sent on application to 


the Principal, who will gratefully acknowledge all 


Richard and his friends need your help. 
donations. A florin will clothe and feed one child 


And do please remember that even the for a day at the National Children’s Home. £50 


aig contribution is extremely welcome. will name a cot in memory of a friend ox relative. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


For obvious reasons Richard is not the real name of the happy boy « fthe photo- A N D O Q b 4 A N A G E 


oh. But this advertisement is a typical true story of the work of the Children’s 
me and ‘Richard’ is actually being cared for in one of the 29 branches of the Home 
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tion of Johnson cannot have been more than the polishing of 
a phrase here and there. This particular red herring is now 
finally In addition, by bringing together a 
fairly complete list of the books which Reynolds seems to 
have read and used for his different literary works, Mr. Hilles 
has made his various debts clearer, though at the same time 
he emphasises the fact that Reynolds was not a plagiarist, 
but fully digested all that he read. Courtenay’s description 
of his conversation really says the last word on this subject : 
* If his ideas were not always new, they were often set off by 
liveliness of imagination.” Mr. Hilles has brought all this 
matter together in a form which gives a coherent picture of 
Reynolds, not only as an individual but even more as a member 
of a group in which his epinion in literary matters was 
received with respect and his taste in all intellectual questions 
deeply admired. Considered from this point of view, Reynolds 
has a certain distinction that is lacking if he is thought of as 
a pure painter. 

The following small corrections and additions might be 
made: the French name of Junius was du Jon, not du John 
(p. 123): it was Roger de Piles and not Félibien who wrote 
the Dissertation sur les Ouvrages des plus Fameuwx Peintres (121). 
I should suggest that the Essay on Design mentioned on 
page 120 is Gwyn’s work of 1749; that the Voyage Pittoresque 
de Paris on page 121 is almost certainly that by Dézallicr 
dArgenville ; and that the History of Painting on page 120 ts 
perhaps the 1699 translation of Monier’s Histoire des Arts. To 
the list of presentation copies of Reynolds’ Discourses, the 
following may be added from the collection of Mr. Victor 
Rothschild : with inscriptions to Lord Searsdale, the third 
state of the first, the third and the fourth. The copy of the 
fifth, dedicated to Whitefoord, mentioned by Mr. Hilles, is now 
in the same collection, as also are Reynolds’ copy of Martial 
referred to on page 116, Adam Smith’s copy of the 1778 col- 
lected edition of the Discourses, and finally Reynolds’ copy of 
Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty. 


disposed of. 


ANTHONY BLUN?Y. 


A Sailor’s Log 
The 
Edited 


Ramblin’ 
1700 


Jack. 
1774. 


Journal 
by R. R 


John Cremer, 
(Cape. 6d.) 


of Captain 
Bellamy. 7s. 
Ir is scarcely too much to say that this book would have 
been delightful for its spelling alone. 
that 


*Saslaereoe is 


There is a pleasure in 

fatigues, and that 
Cephalonia. Here is 
presently numbers of 
men, and the dutch-man Swaaring for his Nife, and a great 
french-men broakin heads. Dutch- 
men with Nifes, English with Brumsticks, french-men with 
What. 
however, is still more delightful is that the author claims to 
have of a scholar. ‘* Wee all Learnt to 
write, Read, Arrithmattic and began Lattin.” He confesses, 
however, to wasted time. “It 
would be teadyous to write of all pranks we naturly took on 
board those woodin worlds, for Monkeys cannot be moore 


discovering * feeteaves 


not 


means 
improbably 
sentence: ~ Theair 


a typical rose 


maney wounded and 


swords. such a Confushon of men Never was seen.” 


been something 


having occasionally his 


mischavos in theair kind.” 

These 
are the recollections of a British seaman of the good old days 
of Cloudesley Shovell and Admiral Byng, the hero of Cape 
He started his seafaring life when he was eight 
vears old, and had sixty vears of it. knocking up against 
Algerine pirates, Turks, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Hollanders, 
and mecting in his Mediterranean cruises as exciting adven- 
the 
As Sir John Squire truly says in his Introduction, he shows, at 


But the substance is as interesting as the style. 


*assaro. 


tures as ever Odysseus had to meet in same wate 


times, much of the narrative power of a Defoe : and he makes 


us realise the kind of man with whom Defoe must have 
conversed. and from whom he must have derived his materials. 
There is also something of the moralising we are familiar 


with in Robinson Crusoe. Ramblin’ Jack (a most appropriate 
name) speaks remorsefully of his ** thoughtles life past when 
young,” and tells how his aunt gave him three hours of good 
advice and her pravers to heaven that he might not prove 
vw bad boy, but be dutiful-to his Unkle-in-law. 
Perhaps a shert specimen may be the best way to induce 
our readers to go further : 
We ware once moore o1 
of Yats to Holland 


letford Shuce 


iered to Harwidge to Convoy a Cuple 


with tt Duke of Ormond, and we put into 


Helvoetsluys) to repair our ship, having run down a 
: i | 3 





—=. 
ketch in our passage. Hear I must give the reader a Mom 

cheafous turn in an other boy and myself, which with Much % 
for us to keep our Secret. offen thretning each other, On or’ ‘ 
December, but however long Nights and Cold our Dockt Abny 


4 : an eT pai 
visset to the boatswain, and they drank plentifully. The Dea! 
had got me wheped a little before. But taking leave 


° i 
: : OF the bog; 
waine, and the boatswaine so drunk he could not stand, byt kai 
held his Light for him to get aft. We had a dead Corps layiy ” 
. . TY gp, 

the gratin, which I and my concert hauled acros the deck, thar y, 
dockter fell upon the Corps, he began to beat the corps and held ™ 
‘ ° ry . f 

dead man and Swoar he pushed him down. This proved an 
joake afterward, and a reward was offered to know who did it Pi 
we two boys was afraid of each other betraying ourselves.” | 
It remains to thank Mr. Bellamy for his transcription y 

. . . os . N 

the manuscript, which descended to him from his ancestys 
. . . 1 

Mary Cremer, granddaughter of Ramblin’ Jack: as Wel 
as for his excellent notes. In these he has been assisted by 
Mr. Tunstall of the Greenwich Naval College, whom, af, 
his Life of Adntiral Byng, it would be impertinent to praise 
Kh. E. Kener, 


Second Movement 


As Time Went On. By Ethel Smyth. (Longmans. 1s 

IN her professional life, Dame Ethel Smyth has been one of ty 
most long-suffering and unrewarded among pioneers. Whey 
the fight for women’s rights was a full-time occupation, ¢ 
fought for the right to compose music on the grand scale 
itself a full-time occupation. Sne fought for years to have hy 
work performed. Even now, she has attained a recognitia: 
which grants her celebrity without demanding to hear, in ths 
concert hall, the items of her fame. Dame Ethel is at no jog 
te account for this neglect; towards the end of her ney 
vohime she gives several vigorous reasons, and leaves it a 
that. Her readers are never threatened, however remote 
with that charity-matinée feeling when, after the entertaip. 
ment, the Urgent Appeal is sent out from the boards. * Rath: 
should fate be thanked,” she writes, * for providing a secon 
string whereon to play, as well as one can, the tune life 4 
always making up in one’s heart.” 

That the tune is a lively one and the playing full of dexterit; 
she proved in her earlier memoirs. Linpressions thal Remained 
They did remain, with 
autobiographies were easily 


those who read them, while other 
When Dame Eth 


began writing words instead of music there was no suspicie 


forgotten. 
ef poaching. The domain of letters was hers by conqtiest 
and will continue hers as long as her narrative floats with sie 
coherence, vivacity and irresistible humour, onan undercurrent 
At the risk o! 


offending one who professes to be no Wagner worshipper (ani 


of broad sympathies and genuine feeling: 


it took courage to resist Wagner worship at Bayreuth in the 
*‘nineties), we might term the present instalment a_ literary 
Mastersingers. Were is the vigour and the clowning, aad 
here. too. is the love theme, boldly stated, as it were, by the 
full its introduction over fifteen 
years ago. Tt lacks the triumphant finale ; unless we‘areto 
count as a calmer triumph Dame Ethel’s resignation to the 
obscure fate of her Preislied, the Mass, and her conquest-of the 
pain caused by an intimate and ill-starred friendship. The 
Mass, performed in 1898 in the presence of the Empress 


orchestra, after tentative 


Kugénie, was preceded by one of those festive dinner parties 
the author can so jovously describe. 
silence of thirty-one vears. 


It was followed by-a 
* Much as we regret to say’$0,” 
wrote the publishers before a second performance which they 
we fear vour Mass is dead.” | The frien#- 
ship was a more persistent matter, never dying and. never 
forgotten. 


had not foreseen. 


It began with a tiger-shooting episode on the part 
of Henry Brewster. whose wife was eleven years older than 
himself. The cure failing. he and Dame Ethel nursed thei 
mutual disease. losing a friend or two thereby, but making 
others, and writing excellent letters, which are published trere 

To the last named an admiring character study is devoted 
She enjoys, along with certain privileged friends and all the 
representatives of rovalty that appear -in these pages. teta 
immunity Fortunately, there até 
characters who are far from immune. Bold and witty et 
sidelong of ancient scandal 
these are Dame Ethel’s 
typical fantasias on her secoid string. To read her is alway? 
a refreshment. since her rich appreciation of ineompatibles 


from impish attacks. 


versations, cotuments, seraps 


that start up into living laughter 


enables her to synchronise a comic melody with the gravest 


counterpoint, and do them equal justice. SYLVA NORMAN. 
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In many a poor home 


in East London, there are children who are sick 
and ill, weak and dispirited. These young invalids 
need change of scene, a country holiday, good 
food, skilled nurs- 
ing care. For 
these benefits their 


anxious parents 
cannot afford to 


pay. 


Will you aid us to 
turn sickness mto 
health, sadness into 
gladness > We plan 
to send 800 invalid 
children this summer 
to a Holiday Home 
for a fortnight. 





EN ROUTE TO RECOVERY 


The cost will be 30/- for each boy or girl. 


Contributions should be addressed to 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


The Fr a 
ast Ene 


CENTRAL HALL, BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E. 1. 


“The East End Star,” the monthly Magazine 





ALF, SARAH ani 














of the Mission, sent free on application Full the LITTLE °UN 

of fascinating articles and pictures of East will be grateful 

End Life. for your response 
—<$<$—$______— —_—— 














“YES / BUT WHERE DOES THE 
LOWER DUTY COME IN ? 


‘My dear chap, it’s the 
preferential duty on hodesian 
tobacco that makes RHODIAN 
possible for us smokers. The 
saving in duty is passed on to 
7p- the purchaser. That is why 


we are able to buy such a rich, 
pleasurable smoke for only 
tenpence-halfpenny an ounce.’ 
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Coast Kesorls 
PRESTATYN 
RHYL 


ABERGELE 
AND PENSARN 


COLWYN BAY 


SEE HOW 
THEY RUN 





Study the coastline of North REOS-G0t-45R 
Wales and observe what a string - — 
Vales 2 observe what a strin snaanne 
of alluring resorts it presents. Nc CONWAY 
other coast offers, within so PENMAENMAWR 
compact an area, such opportunity LLANFAIRFECHAN 
for "' fresh field, and pastures new. ABER 
; BANGOR 
Here you will find resorts that CAERNARVON 
meet every need Ior the complete CLYNNOG FAWR 
holiday—gay promenades— line NEVIN 
sands — quaint and quiet coves ABERDERON 
and fisk villages—games and pontine 
d fishing villages — game: d commen 
amusements in abundance AFONWEN 
And the hinterland offers a GEnecee 
PORTMADOC 


wealth of magnificent scenery such 
as few other pl can offer— 





ipltiband Te calle 



















mountains, wooded tumk 
ling waters, quiet streams and HOLYWELL 
a old-world ’ agen yp 
orth Wales is the pedestrian’s RUTHIN 
paradise. LLANAWST 
- : BETTWS-Y-COED 
You can make a full acquaint- DOLWYDDELEN 
ance with all the beauties of N BLAENAU 
Wales with an LMS |! Yy FESTINIOG 
Contract Ticket which gives you brinerenn von 
the freedom of the line \ n the Be 
area for a whole week for 10/- SNOWDON 
Go to North Wales this S wi [ 
and explore it day by day, finding Stuglesey 
new scenes and new delights HOLYHEAD 
AMLWCH 
The Iliusirated Folder ‘‘ North Wales "’ RED WHARF BAY 
(free) can be obtained from any L MS BEAUMARIS 
Station or Office. RHOSNEIGR 


Buy a copy of ‘’ Holidays by L MS” TREARDDUR BAY 


(the comprehensive resort and apariment 
guide) price 6d. at all LMS Stations, 
Offices, Bookstalls and Booksellers 


Travel in comport by 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Sanfelice. By Vincent Sheean. 
Duet for Female Voices. 
7s. 6d. 
Main Line West. By Paul Horgan. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Forward From Youth. By L. A. Pavey. 7s. 6d.) 
Aut four of these books are in a sense historical novels. As 
stories of man’s inhumanity to man they are characteristic 
products of a period when that has been brought to universal 
notice. In each we see the novelist playing a more or less 
didactic part, endeavouring to guide and influence our under- 
standing of historical events and persons, or at least showing 
the private havoc that results from public turmoil, from 
ambition, from war, bigotry, patriotism and racial prejudice, 
and in each case drawing a moral or a conclusion, more or less 
explicit. The principal characters are chiefly moved by love, 
which alone seems to enable them to endure their existence : 
here and there idealism fights a battle, but is generally defeated 
by self-interest, or by the forces of power and privilege working 
upon or worked by some herd-instinct. 


(Hamish Hamilton. 
By Sarah Campion. 


8s. 6d.) 
(Peter Davies. 


(Grayson. 


Mr. Vincent Sheean has written one of the best historical 
novels that has appeared for some time. It is about Naples 
at the very end of the eighteenth century. Naples at any time 
is picturesque, and it cannot have been less so as the setting 
for an unsuccessful revolution when Marie Antoinette’s sister 
was its qucen. Mr. Sheean has evidently gone deeply into his 
subject, and takes evident delight in the colour of the period 
and in presenting revolutionary types and situations. His 
style is unobtrusive, his invention fertile, and his dialogue 
plain, but it is questionable whether he has succeeded in 
making the romantic figures of his story anything like so real 
as the well-known historical ones—Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 
for instance, and Maria Carolina, whose 

“Jove for Lady Hamilton, sincere enough while it lasted, was in 
the last analysis only a love for the triumphant possibilities Lady 
Hamilton represented, the friendship and support of England, the 
discomfiture of France, the vengeance of the Hapsburg- 
Bourbons .. .” 
A couple of sentences quoted from a letter of Lady Hamilton’s, 
vibrant with effusive vulgarity, seem more alive than all the 
perfections of the aristocratic Luisa Sanfelice, who becomes 
a revolutionary heroine by an irony of circumstance and is in 
the fullest sense a martyr to love. But there are many things 
that make this book readable. Narrowly avoiding at times 
the meretricious appeal of ‘historical’ films with their 
marble halls and fancy balls and courtiers all in a row, it is 
much more rewarding. The romantic story is enriched with 
historical detail and thoughtful comment. Mr. Sheean is apt 
at filling the great staircase at Caserta with “ ornate figures 
of courtiers who might have been designed by Vanvitelli 
himself to populate his ornate marble fantasy,” but his 
curiosity 2bout the workings of the human mind in times of 
revolution is more valuable. He sees the pattern made by 
dichards, opportunists, idealists, cowards; he is especially 
good on the lazzaroni, whose way of life ‘* was one of the lowest 
the human race has achieved’; and he is sensitive to the 
unreasonableness of human behaviour. The lazzaroni ** must 
have gone mad,” for they fought their friends in defence of 
their enemies, and even Nelson seems ** more than a little 
mad.” But Mr. Sheean’s Nelson is not the Nelson of the 
schoolroom. He finds in him * fieree xenophobia and militant 
ignorance,’ and hints that although ‘a magnificent naval 
commander, a seaman of surpassing genius, a patriot of the 
lieriest breed,” it is possible to regard him as ** an ignorant 
barbarian of no more real value to the human race than the 
tufted savage brandishing an assegai.”” He tells us that 
Nelson * acted as if he thought himself Almighty God,” that 
his whole victory at Naples * consisted in the delivery of some 

hundreds of unarmed men, women and children, who had 
surrendered to him in good faith, to the gao!er and the execu- 
tioner,”” and that “his name was associated with treachery 
and cruclty for ever afterwards among Italians.” In short, 
Nelson and Emma and the Queen seem to have stirred him 
more than the creatures of his own imagination. 

Miss Sarah Campion also has her own ideas about history. 
We may perhaps see them exemplified in a casual allusion 


to a man whose principal memory of the Retreat from Moscow 
She is 


Was that in the course of it he had lost his watch. 












writing, however, of recent German history ; she puts te 
head of her book a quotation from Wassermann to the eft 
that what people do to each other “ is more than flesh 
blood can bear”; and the two “ female voices ” of her ¢; 

: ha “ata ttl 
are those of Elsbeth Wishaw, an Englishwoman, ang Anny 
Bernstein, a non-Aryan German. The story begins before 4, 
War, and Miss Campion conducts us with skill through th, 
childhood of the two girls. In anything that has to do Vit 
young girls, with those who teach them, and indeed With 
women in general she is extremely knowledgeable and has, 
light satirical touch that is delightful. But if her LOVEE, 
and school girls are first-rate, she does not contrive to Take 
her male characters either so real or so amusing, and howeyy 
much the reader may enter into the fortunes of the charac, 
and Miss Campion’s interpretation of them he may feel thy 
in the more serious parts of her book, as when she describ 
ihe effects of the War and of Hitler upon Germany, gh j 
leaving her own special field for one that has already been yy 
tilled. It is interesting nevertheless to have a feminine viey g 
politics, “* regarded,” to quote the blurb, “not as rationg 
results of any policy, but as irrelevant disturbances int) 
emotional business of life.” One or two examples may b2 give 
of Miss Campion’s telling way of making important even, 
seem absurd by magnifving some detail. A schoolmistys 
is so busy persuading a child to keep the elastic of her hy 
straight that she fails to notice that an air-raid is going 
A soldier describes the death of a comrade : 

“ When Jorgen was killed he wasn’t doing anything ; he wag) 
even in the trenches. We were sitting in a field behind the iy, 
in a meadow with very green grass, and he was blown to bits by#s 
only shell that came that way in the whole week we were there, ,, 
We were eating, and he was cutting his sausage, telling us how his 
aunt had sent him the knife to sharpen his drawing-pencils With 
and then there was a roar, and a hole in the meadow, and blood ani 
sausage on the front of my shirt.” 






































Some German girls have swastikas painted on their toe naik 
and their mother says, ‘** Now you see, Hans, what the Dritt 
Reich means to our children.” But Miss Campion is at he 
best when she makes us hear the party bracclet jangk 
complainingly on the governess’s wrist, or when she quote 
from Elsbeth’s report: ‘ Until Elsbeth learns to contn) 
herself we shall have to treat her as a quite irresponsibk 
member of the Lower IV.” 









In 
Mr. Horgan’s story also begins before the War. It look 
quite a simple one but is told with an unusual narrative skil ea 





and with a kind of zest and sensuousness more common at 
present in the American than in the English novel. In th 
early nineteen hundreds a cheerful, bouncing commercial 
traveller in the Middle West takes a quiet, good girl from 
farm and marries her. When she is going to have a baby h 
deserts her, and she has to bring up the child as best she ean 
In due course she gets * that old-time religion *’ and has if 
fairly successful career as a nomadic evangelist. (The scene: 
of revivalism, it may be remarked, are purely negroid. 
Finally, when the War fever is on she preaches peace ant 
falls a victim to mob violence. That is all, but as Mr. Horgan 
says, “‘one has to see the very familiar as the very strang 
in order to discover its meaning.” This he does, not bi 
amassing detail in the Sinclair Lewis manner, but by 
sympathetie insight. The story is set out in short, vivil 
chapters, the unfortunate Irma is a recognisable woman, 
wife, and mother, and her son Danny's childhood is well set 
forth. There is a not unwelcome hint that his career is to bk 
followed in later volumes. 
























Forward From Youth is based on the true suggestion that 
a single situation, an instant even, may be the most important 
thing in a man’s life. Mr. Pavey has constructed a ver! 
ingenious ‘ psychological mystery story” about such at 
instant in the life of a man ruined by shell-shock.  Briai 
Ferrands is found dead on a piece of waste ground outside 4 
small Midland town. He has died from exposure, so ther 
is no question of hunting out a murderer: the question i 
how and why Ferrands came to be there. One of his friends 
determines to find out, and gradually reconstructs the dead 
man’s life until there emerges the secret of Ferrands’ mos 
important experience. The whole story is quite out of the 
ordinary. 
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% Tours to SOUTH AFRICA. July 3ist and August 7th. 
Reduced Return Fares to Capetown. 
£90 1st Class. £60 2nd Class. 


Other South African Ports on Application. 





* MEDITERRANEAN. Reduced Return Summer Fares. 
From £13 . 10 . O First Class. 





% BELGIUM, HOLLAND and GERMANY. 
Cruises from London sailing every four weeks. 
OV ee 12 Gns. tst Class. 





%* MADEIRA (weekly). CANARY ISLANDS (fortnightly). 
Reduced Return Summer Fares. 





% Write for illustrated 
folders : Head Office : . 
3 Fenchurch Street, U x i 0 Ny es ( A § T LE 
London, E.C.3. ; 
West End Agency : 
125 Pal! Mall, S.W.1 
or Agents. 




















Far from the beaten track 


in much loneliness, cut off from home ties in 
earth’s darkest places, Moravian Missionaries 
have been spreading 
the Gespel among the 
heathen fer over 200 
years. 

They have been will- 
ing choosers always of 
the hardest tasks in 
the Foreign Mission 
Field. 
The Londen Associa- 
tion, founded in 1817 
to aid their self-deny- 
ing labours, seeks your 
generous support. 

















NATIVE CHILDREN 


Contributions may be addressed to 
CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and 
Hon. Secretary, 70a, Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


GUAM (Pygotaes’._ il of- 
MonaviAN MicsiaNs 


President: Sir Georce “4. Hume, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 



































You are anticipating a 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 





What of those who 
know no change from 
the grinding poverty 
of the Slums? 


THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY 


ASKS YOUR AID 


Few phases of work carried on by the 
Slum Sisters are more needed than that 
which brings colour and sunshine into the 
lives of the poorest. Every summer, 
over-burdened mothers and needy chil- 
dren enjoy a health-giving respite in our 
Holiday Homes. Salvationists are the 
friends of happiness, and their guests 
return home strengthened in body and 





uplifted in soul. 


£1 gives a mother one week’s 
real holiday. 
10/- a boy or girl. 


HOW MANY WILL YOU HELP? Please 

send your gift, marked “Slum Holidays,” to General 

EVANGELINE BOOTH, 101 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Current Literature 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE 
By A. W. Clapham 


Mr. A. W. Clapham has contributed the second volume 
to the series of Handbooks of Art History which are being 
published by the Oxford Press in collaboration with. the 
Courtauld Institute. It is entitled Romanesque Architecture in 
Western Europe (Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d.) and follows in 
format and general method Professor Talbot Rice’s volume 
on Byzantine Art in the same series. For the general reader 
these books have the disadvantage that they are strictly 
businesslike textbooks in which the author has to convey 
his information with the maximum economy of space and 
is not allowed to give off ingenious theories or to indulge 
in illuminating asides. But, though Mr. Clapham’s book does 
not make light reading, it performs its function admirably. 
It is unnecessary to say that it is based on wide learning 
and careful scholarship--the author's name is sullicient 
guarantee for that. It covers a wide field, slightly wider indeed 
than the title suggests, for such countries as Dalmatia and 
the Holy Land receive a mention in addition to all the districts 
more usually suggested by the phrase ‘* Western Europe.” 
Each country is treated separately and the history of its 
Romanesque architecture traced with admirable clarity. 
Mr. Clapham particularly excels in summarising the conflicting 
views put forward by different authorities on any disputed 
point. In these cases the evidence on each side is clearly 
stated and the reader is left to form his own opinion. The 
book is illustrated by about eighty plates, sixty plans and 
several useful maps. The plates are small but so well repro- 
duced that their size almost ceases to be a disadvantage. 


THE NEW JUNIOR INSTRUCTION CENTRE 
By Walter Howarth 


In a somewhat too richly allusive essay (Chapman and 
Tiall, 6s.), Mr. Walter Howarth discusses the aims and 
principles by which the Junior Instruction Centre should 
be guided. Pointing out that in the past the character of 
the Centres has been determined by purely negative con- 
siderations—chiefly by the need for keeping young people 
off the streets—he urges the substitution of a positive ideal of 
education for leisure and citizenship. Since, he argues, there 
is no common academic ground among the widely differing 
juveniles who attend the Centre upon which a real class 
organisation can be formed, the necessary basis for com- 
munal instruction can best be found in aesthetic and physical 
education. Purely academic subjects should occupy a 
very small space, if any, in the curriculum. In short, the 
Centres should be practical training grounds for daily life. 
Under present conditions, no fault can be found with this 
argument. The constant shifting and the varied nature 
of the personnel of the Centres make any consistent and 
developing programme of study impossible. Intellectually 
speaking, the training given can be of little value. The utmost 
that can be hoped for is a widening of horizons by intelligent 
teaching and some improvement in health and general outlook. 
It is impossible to agree with Mr. Howarth that there can 
be a permanent place in the educational system for the Junior 
Instruction Centre. It is a clumsy and makeshift piece of 
machinery which should only be retained until proper pro- 
vision can be made for the raising of the school leaving age 
and beyond that, for the continued part-time educaticn of 
all young people up to the age of at least 18. Some 
modification of the Centre as a Club might then perhaps 
meet the case of young unemployed workers who have 
concluded their formal education. 


THE HOUSE—INSIDE AND OUT 


By G. M: Boumphrey 


Under the general editorship of Mr. G. M. Boumphrey, 
who himself directed and took part in each of the talks, the 
discussions recently broadcast on The House—Inside and Out 
are here reprinted with certain additions (Allen and Unwin, 
3s.). With a view to helping the prospective house-buyer 
to guard against obvious faults of construction, the general 
process of building a house is simply described. A miscellany 
of useful information includes advice about the use of plain 
materials, the setting of the damp course, the construction 
of flues, the proper angle of window sills, the pointing of 
window frames, the adaptation of style to surroundings, 
und the necessity for shunning fake half-timbering, stained 
glass, thinly constructed bay windows and the other 


monstrosities known to the speculative builder as “ selling 
In general, the house-buyer is urged with not 


features.” 








unnecessary vehemence to insist upon a_ plain, 
convenient house. 


Solid 


As far as situation is concern, 
reminded of the importance of subsoil, aspect, transport . 


general amenities. Later chapters addressed to th 
explain the uses of the Public Health and. Housj : 
In a plea for town planning. the point is stressed that ‘ 
are emerging from a long period of aesthetic vulgarity ‘e 
that the machinations of the speculative builder a. 
defeated ultimately only by the reassertion of natura] ini 
taste. Without this renaissance, public works will be yy 
more successful than private enterprise. In the formatiy, 
of that opinion compounded of practical sense and aesthet 
sensibility upon which the right development of town Plannins 
depends, such a series as the present is eminently Usefy, 
It is to be regretted, however, that some unity could not 
have been imposed upon these miscellaneous essays by the 
insertion of an introductory article dealing with the gener 
principles governing the best domestic architecture today, 


€ tenays 


THE SEAS AND SHORES OF ENGLAND 
By Edmund Vale 

We have always been fond of our own islands. But unt} 
recently this affection has been so inarticulate, so inexplicit 
that we have allowed the beauty of the countryside to }y 
destroyed because we were not consciously aware of wha 
was happening. ‘The increasing number of ‘books issue, 
however, which deal with the psychology and anatomy oj 
the English landscape bear witness to a growing appreciatioy 
of the English scene. The present volume (Batsford, :7s, 64, 
is the latest addition to the admirable British Heritag. 
Series. As Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch points out in a forewor;, 
most of the guide books to the British Isles fail to comimunieat, 
the particular pleasure experienced by the coast dweller: 
they concentrate the attention of the reader exclusively 
upon the land, overlooking the exciting and beautiful relation. 
ship of the land:to the sea. This curious neglect of an 
important aspect of landscape is here repaired by Mr. Edmund 
Vale, who, with the assistance of 116 superb photography, 
describes the five seas of. the English coast. ‘Mr. Vale begins 
by explaining the three aspects of coastscape—the Offing, 
the Shore, and the Entrance. THe then proceeds to a de. 
scription of the Irish Sea, St. George’s Channel, the Sevem 
Sea (vulgarly known as the Bristol Channel), the English 
Channel and the North Sea, and of the coastal towns. His 
method is informal, even desultory. Sometimes he includes 
historical legends of the towns he passes; sometimes he 
confines himself to physical description; sometimes he 
gives an account of the conditions which have produced 
such ports as Liverpool and Hull. It. becomes apparent, 
however, by the end of the book, that a particular coastline 
has a particular effect on landscape and on character; and 
that each of the five English seas has a personality of its own, 


VITAL PREACHING 
By Sidney M. Berry 

This little book (Independent Press, 3s. 6d.), by one of the 
most eminent preachers of the day, consists of lectures recently 
given in Scotland. It is distinguished by a pleasing modesty ; 
for Dr. Berry, though “no Sabbath-drawler of old saws,” 
would rather deliver a ** poor” sermon which gets home than 
an eloquent oration which, as he puts it, preaches himself 
rather than Christ. He is like that minister who, when told 
that he had preached a fine sermon, replied, ** That's just 
what the Devil told me in the pulpit.”” Nevertheless, there is 
no reason why an ordered and well-delivered discourse should 
not, on the avcrige, do more good than one that is stuttering 
and ill-arranged ; and there is here much wise and sound 
advice for those who wish to master the important and diflicult 
art of preaching. Much of this advice is based on the experi- 
ence and the theory not only of De. Berry himself but of great 
preachers of the past; especially—a good choice—Dr. Dale 
of Birmingham, whose admirable Yale Lectures one would guess 
to have been in Dr. Berry’s mind when he was writing the book. 
Space forbids giving many examples ; but we cannot refrain 
from alluding to Dr. Berry's insistence on the fact that, on 
the whole, a good pastor will also be an effective preacher. A 
man must know his audience before he can speak to it with 
acceptance. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS : 
ENGLAND 
By W. Ormsby-Gore 

For anyone who knows Wiltshire the frontispiece of Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore’s second volume of the Illustrated Regional 
Guide to Ancient Monuments, dealing with Southern England 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 1s.), will be a sufficient reeommenda- 
tion for the book as a whole. <A view of the West Kennett 
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£150,000 


urgently required 


COUld no 
Ss by the 
le Lenery 
today, 


AND The Committee earnestly appeals for £159,000 to provide the 
following much-needed extensions :— 


3ut unt fF (1) EXTENSION TO THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


1eXplic; The Royal Cancer Hospital Research Institute is one of the 
, Dl, leading Cancer Research Centres in the World, but the work 
© to be needs to be carried out more extensively and intensively, 


iss P 

: ee The Royal Cancer Hospital was built in 1851. Many oi the 
omy ot Wards date from that period and must be enlarged and 
e€Clation modernised. 


‘s, 6) (3) NURSES’ HOME 








Teritag A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfort and 
Teword, rest for the Nursing Staff. P 

Unicat, Without og goseremey sed. toe neeron) Cheened, eomeans the 
weller. work of the Dectors and Scientists mus be , - 
ates wt Will you please send a gift to the Earl of Granard ? 
UsSIVely ye 

‘lation. 

wi e wWOUAl 

dmuni 2 

sTaphs, ; : + 

=| Cancer Hospita 
Olling, 

a de. ( FREE ) 

‘even f FULHAM ROAD - = = LONDON, S.W.3 
Nglish 

His el 

‘wis F ST, ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
es he s 

She FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 

Luced 

vs NORTHAMPTON 

stline * 

and 

own, FOR THE UPFER AND PresipeENt—Tue Most Hon. Tue 


MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 


Medical Superintende:t: Daniey F, Rameact, M.A., M.D. 





THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 


the pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
ntly trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
‘ty: received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
Wags and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
Vs, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
han grounds of the various branches can ke provided. 
self WANTAGE HOUSE. 
old This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
‘ust entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
. the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
cS Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
uld methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
ing treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
nd X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
ult for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholcgical research. 
a MOULTON PARK. 
} Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
ule lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
SS meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
k gardens and crchards of Moulten Park. Occupation therapy is a 
: feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
in occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 
Sy BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 
A The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
h in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 


North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forns the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grcunds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greeas. Ladies and gentle- 

, men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
] such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 








ABDOMINAL CULTURE 


Of Vital Importance to Health 


Nearly all human ills originate from the abdominal cavity, where 
most of the vital organs and glands are situated. 
Writing in New Health, edited by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, Bt. 
L J C.B., a Medical Representative of the 
ci New Health Society says: “ Should 
== the abdominal muscles become slack 
and lacking in tone, the organs they 
should suppert droop, become mis- 
placed, and in certain instances may 
even kink ... the ‘ Rallic’ Health 
Belt is an extremely valuable aid to 
The pulling strands contract the maintenance of health through 
antely, exerting atdowtn; ‘e-cducating and strengthening the 
muscles and massaging ine abdominal muscles... it will also by 
: ternal organs. its alternating pressures on the abdo- 
minal cavity produce an internal massage of the contained organs.” 
The Lancet describes the “ Rallie” Health Belt as “an ingenious 
appliance” affording “ gentle massage to the abdominal muscles.” 
The Medical Times says: ¥. 
“We consider this belt will 
be very useful in a variety of 
conditions, such as obesity and 
weakness of the Jumbar 
muscles. Doctors and others 
who take little or no exercise 








af 


would benefit greatly from = — bonny pe es, 
3 T . ullin, - 
its regular use.... The belt fenced. The device is. fer 
is well and strongly made, men and women of all ages. 


and beautifully finished. We feel that we are warranted in 
giving it our cordial recommendation.” 

The “Rallie” Health Belt not only tones up the abdominal 
muscles, but also strengthens the lifting muscles above the 
abdomen, the co-operation of which is so essential if the sagging 
walls of the aldomen are to be restored to normal. - 
This new appliance is specially recommended for the treatment of 
Constipation, Lumbago, Backache, Kidney Weakness, Liver 
Disorders, Obesity, Dyspepsia, etc. It is also ideal for correcting 
Round Shoulders and developing Weak Chests. It is not a 
corset nor ordinary belt for constant wear, but is specially 
designed for abdominal culture and worn only while exercising. 
It is equally suitable for men and women. 


Illustrated Book free from 
RALLIE HEALTH APPLIANCES 


(Dept. S. 25) - + 172 Buckingham Palace Road, LONDON, S.W.1 








World Fellowship 


WORLD CONGRESS or FAITHS 


Congress Sessions, July 6th-17th, 1936, 
at University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
Public Meetings—July 3rd, 6th, 9th and 17th, 
at Queen’s Hall, London, W. 1. 


National Chairman: SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.1., K.C.1.E. 
TO UNITE THE INSPIRATION OF ALL FAITHS UPON 
THE SOLUTION OF MAN’S PRESENT PROBLEMS. 


Leading representatives of the religions of the world will attend 
from every Continent, and supporters in Great Britain include: 
The DEANS of CANTERBURY and ST. PAUL'S, BISHOP OF SOUTH. 
WARK, SIR EVELYN WRENCH, MAJOR F. YEATS-BROWN, RT. 
HON. SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, DAME SYBIL THORNDYKE, ani 

miny others. 
For full information (with details of programme and membership) 
write :—Organising Secretary, ARTHUR JACKMAN, 17 BEDFORD 
SQUARE, W.C.1. ‘Phone: Museum 7150. 

MEMBERSHIP LIMITED; EARLY APPLICATION ADVISED. 

















1s. 6d. net 





JUNE THE 
EDITED BY LORD GORELL. 
THE LAND OF THE RED GOOSE By Col. T. Fetherstonhaugh 
THE AIRWOMAN: A POEM By vc. M, Maliei 
‘LITTLE ARTHUR’: A REMINISCENCE OF AN HISTORIAN 
By Sir J. A. R. Marriott 
| THEFT IN CAMELOT: A STORY By Winifred F. Peck 
| JUVENTAS JACTATA By Lord Gorell 
| TENNYSON PAPERS: IV. THE MAKING OF ‘ THE PRINCESS’ 
| By Charles Tennyson, C.M.G 
| NON-ARYAN: A STORY OF GERMANY By Hans Schwartz 
| IREAD OF YPRES: A POEM By John Oakridg» 
SOME NOTES ON RESERVOIR TROUT By H. R. Jukes 
MONMOUTH: JUNE—JULY, 1685 By Llewelyn Powys 


THE PERFECT TRAVELLER: A TRUE ACCOUNT By Frank Melland 

Y MITFORD’'S LETTERS By Muriel Kent 
A EARTHQUAKE By Mollie Mackenzie 
E HILL: A POEM By Hesper Le Gallienne 





FLEET STREET: ANCIENT AND MODERN By Arthur Dasent 
GALE: A POEM By Karen Bereda 
IN THE MIDDLE. WATCH: A TRUE STORY By 'T. Woodrovife 
TALES OF A GUIDE: VI, THE INDIAN SIGN By Thurstan Topham 
THE RUNNING BROOKS LITERARY COMPETITION 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W.1——! 
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Avenue at Avebury, in its reconstructed state, will rejoice the 
hearts of all admirers of megaliths or downs (and the.two 
cannot be widely separated), and, even: though the author 
later has to admit that the Avebury circles are not directly 
controlled by the Office of Works, this photograph puts us 
in a mood to enjoy what follows. Actually, what follows is 
good. We may regret the barbed wire at Stonehenge 
(though at night it is easily scalable and scarcely visible), 
but we must agree that the reconstruction there has 
been valuable. The photographs of Dover Castle make us 
realise its great architectural qualities, and the aerial view of 
Restormel Castle is romantic enough to make any reader 
want to go there at once. The fact that, in the illustration, 
Nunney Castle looks four times as big and therefore four times 
as impressive as in real life gives one pause ; but the Queen’s 
House at Greenwich, the beauty of which does not depend on 
scale, restores one’s confidence. Finally, it should be said that 
the .book contains a mass of useful information about each 
individual monument which is under the control of the Office 
of Works : nearest railway station, hours and cost of admission 
and a brief historical survey. 


THE FEUDAL MONARCHY IN 
AND ENGLAND 
By C. Petit-Dutaillis 


No one was better qualified than M. Petit-Dutaillis to 
write The Feudal Monarchy in France and England from the 
Tenth to the Thirteenth Century, the latest volume of Messrs. 
Kegan Paul's “ History of Civilisation ” (15s.). The veteran 
scholar is equally familiar with mediaeval England and 
mediaeval France and, like the late Professor Tout, he is 
impressed with the similarity of their constitutional develop- 
ment. His book is a commentary rather than a chronicle 
whieh no student of the period should overlook. He stresses 
the organising power of our Norman Kings and of the first 
Angevin, Henry II, who, backed by the Church and assisted 
by the local institutions of the hundred which survived from 
Angle-Saxon days, put England well ahead of the French 
monarchy, then in control of a very small part of modern 
France. After Henry II we had three bad kings, while 
France under Philip Augustus and St. Louis rapidly overtook 
and passed England as a settled state. M. Petit-Dutaillis 
emphasises the importance of the monarch with his unlimited 
pewer fortified by religious sanctions. He is sceptical of 
the text-book theories which seem to him to antedate the 
beginnings of our representative constitution. He confirms 
a widely held view when he mimimises the importance of 
Magna Carta, except as a legend to which Stuart. Pariia- 
mentarians could appeal. As for De Montfort, after his 
death ‘* Parliament remained little more than the old feudal 
assembly which the King summoned at will, inviting whom 
he pleased.” M. Petit-Dutaillis tends to overlook the geo- 
graphical differences between a coherent England with 
detinite borders and a France which was gradually built-up 
by conquest round-the Ile de France as a centre. His 
excellent book would be easier to read if it had not so many 
unhappy misprints. 


FRANCE 


HIGH STREET, AFRICA 
By Captain H. Birch Reynardson 


* The last of old Afriea-is going—the old Africa of the spear 
and of the dark forest . . . of ignorance and cruelty and 
simplicity. ..-.. 7 - Soon, no doubt, high roads will link up 
every quarter of the continent, and that. will be the end. So, 
before it was too late, the author of this excellent book of 
travel (Blackwood, 12s. 6d.) decided to make a leisurely trip 
of exploration. ‘The patty consisted of Captain Reynardson 
and his family and several frierids, and they set off-in two 
cars from Cape. Town, with Kenya as their, objective: a 
journey of some seven thousand miles. There are roads of a 
sort all the way, but it must be ranked as a considerable 
achievement to transport so large a party, including two young 
children, across bushland and meuntain where it: would have 
been extremely difficult to get assistance in the case of a 
serious breakdown. Captain Reynardson has a pleasant style 
—brief, to the point, and amusing. “Hé discusses, in passing, 
seme of the political and racial problems of the country, but 
his book is mainly concerned with reeording just -what they 
saw and just how they overcame their many domestic problems. 
‘They camped wherever they felt like it, to study wild animal 
life, or to fish, and occasionally when deep mud—the terror 
of African roads—held them up.’ One suspects that the 
auther was frequently more worried than his light-hearted 
way of describing accidents might lead one to suppose. The 
traveller Who minimises the dangers he has run is far from 
common, and the author is to be congratulated on having 
produced a wholly enjoyable book out of his journey. 


SS 


The June Reviews 


Tur Round Table, discussing the ‘“ World. Crisis,” holds that 
the alternative policies for Great Britain, ‘ within a rey; 
League,” are either “to form part of a League combinatip 
pledged to maintain the existing European frontiers even “ 
the cost of war,” or to keep detached from military commit. 
ments—-except for the defence of France and Belgium 
with other democracies to maintain the freedom of the main 
strategic waterways against the military dictators, An 
article on “The Co-ordination of Defence” pleads for , 
Ministry of Defence Supply to assist Sir Thomas Inskip. The 
South African writers who comment on the new Natives 
Representation Act view it with concern but urge that jt 
should have a fair trial and that the promise of more land for 
the natives should be speedily fulfilled. A valuable artic, 
on “ Unemployment : the Wider Issue,” points out that the 
monthly Ministry of Labour figures understate the insecurity 
of the wage-earner, owing in part to the development of the 
machine, and insists that long-term unemployment, which 
affects at least 300,000 men and women, mainly in the special 
areas, demands more attention. 

The Nineteenth Century gives prominence to “ The Republic 
Arraigned,” a long article in which Mr. Randolph. Hughes 
summarises M. Tardieu’s recent volume lamenting over what 
he regards as the failure of democracy in France to secure 
honest and eflicient government. Mr. Hughes takes M, 
Tardieu’s outburst a little too seriously ; politicians out of 
power tend easily to pessimism, as we know from the eases of 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George, for example. Lord 
Winterton, writing on ‘*‘ The Churches and Politics,” thinks 
that ‘*‘the defeatism and anti-patriotic attitude of so many 
prominent men among the clergy of more than one denomina- 
tion ” are doing harm to the Churches as well as to the nation, 
Mr. E. M. Gull, after revisiting China where he once held an 
official position, takes a most favourable view of the political 
and economical development of the Republic,. Mr. Oliver 
E. Boddington’s ** Ethical Case against the League of Nations,” 
as tending to the ‘“‘over-production of undesirables,” is a 
comical essay in the Hitlerite manner, of whose full implications 
the author seems hardly conscious. Rear-Admiral 'Thursfield 
discusses the recent Naval Conference with sympathy and 
understanding, and holds that the treaty is valuable. 

Sir Francis Acland’s article, ‘* What Next?” in the 
Contemporary reflects accurately the prevailing conflict of 
hopes and fears. ‘“ The only hope is to treat Germany: well 
and then hold her firmly” ; in other words, we and other 
members of the League must be prepared to fight. if necessary, 
in defence of the. Covenant, against Herr Hitler, though Sir 
Francis does not put it quite so bluntly. Mr. F. W. Hirst 
subjects the Budget te sharp criticism and ridicules Mr. 
Churchill's estimate of Gérnian expenditure on armamemts as 
being at least twice too high and including the cost of new 
motor roads..’ Mr. W: Arnold-Forster laments ‘* The Arma- 
ments Race,’ to which he sees no end but war, though he 
seem to admit, in a sentence or two, that our own defence 
proposals may be justified. Mrs. Lonsdale Ragg’s attractive 
and well-informed account of * The London of Jane Austen” 
deserves reading. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. W. Horsfall Carter gives an interesting 
account of the rise and progress of The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, which is doing much to spread an 
exact knowledge of ‘foreign politics and world economics. 
Professor Hearnshaw discusses ‘ History on the Film” 
with unexpected friendliness ; though he points out some 
of the grosser blunders made in recent film scenarios, such as 
** Disraeli,” he admits that one must allow for a good deal 
of artistic license. Mr. H. B. Elliston, in ‘° Overture to 
the Presidential Election,’ declares that. Mr. Roosevelt has 
of late regained much of his popularity. Mr. H. Carl Golden- 
berg declares that the Americanisation of Canada is overt- 
rated. by English observers, but hints that our entanglements 
in Europe may drive the Dominion * towards some form of 
North American isolation.” 

Blackwood’s ranges widely over tlie world from Patagonia 
to the North-West Frontier, and from the West Indies to 
Provence. A_ lively account of the demobilisation of a 
regiment of light horse raised by the late Lord Byng in the 
South African war has glimpses of Lord Kitchener. 

The International Labour Review for May, published by the 
International Labour Office, has an important article by M. 
Berenstein on Syria under the French Mandate, with special 
reference to the problems of the many Armenian, Jewish and 
Assyrian refugees who have been provided for. 


Chambers’ Journal treats two unusual subjects in Professor 


Dudley Stamp’s * By Car.to.the Arctic Ocean ”—in Northern 
Finland—and Miss Flora Masson’s account of “* Mrs. Delany’s 





First Marriage” to an unpleasant old man, Mr. Pendarves, M.P. 
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po YOU KNOW-— 


HAT quite the simplest and 
most satisfactory way of BUY- 
ING A HOUSE is through an 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
POLICY ? 


* 


F you were not aware of this, 

you should get in touch with us 
immediately. We have an excellent 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
which allows you an ADVANCE 
UP TO NINETY PER CENT. of 
value, and TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
in which to repay it. 


* 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 
FUNDS OVER &23,000,000 


Chairman and Managing Director: Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 




















“How is 
the Empire?” 


Our late beloved King was speaking. 
That was almost his last question on 
the day of his death. The reply was: 
‘All is well, Sir, with the Empire.” 
In the devoted loyalty of his subjects 
all was well. The beloved King slept in 
peace—his part well played to the end. 
Is all well with the Empire ? In Western 
Canada, as in other parts of our 
Dominions, our own people are too 
frequently hungering for the Bread of 
Life—and the hunger is not being 
satisfied. There are not nearly enough 
clergy to minister to the widespread 
scatiered people. The Bishop of Huron 
is of opinion that the very existence of 
the Church of England in the Canadian 
Western prairies is in peril. 

So that much larger Grants-in-Aid may 
be sent out without delay will you 


send a gift ? 





CHURCH SOCIETY 

















9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 | 





lf the Heels are not 
branded PHILLIPS, they 
arenot the genuine article 


Therefore, since you have every right to the treble 
wear you paid for, and which only Paillips 
give. we make the following unique offer. 
If you ordered Phillips Meels, and they were 
not fitted, send your shoes to us, with the 
name and address of your Bootman, and 


* WE WILL FIT GENUINE PHILLIPS FREE 


OF CHARGE and refund your postage 2 
Phillips Patents Ltd., Dept. S.7, Western Avenue, Acton, London, W. 3 


vos oP" PW illip> 


HEEIS” 









w= Last the time of three 





A lovely 
placeto | 
| get well in 


Rebuild sour heaith im beautifal surroundings at The Stanboroughs’—a 
perfectly equipped Hydro and Rest Heme with all the amenities of a first- 
class Hotel. The very latest facilities for the application of Natural and 


>> 





Medical Science. All medical and surgical cases treated (except mental 
and contagious). A wonderful record of successful cures of Rheumatic 
affections, Rheumatoid Arthritis, Bright’s Disease, Thyroid Disturvances, 


Gastric and Nervous troubles, Gout, Obesity, Diabetes, Colitis, etc. 
anboroughs’ equipment includes Flectric Baths, High Frequency, 
Ra t Heat, lonisation, Diathermy, Nauheim Bath, Sitz Bath, Photo- 
y, Electric Light Bath, Bergonie Chair, Artificial Sunlight, Massage. 
-R Baths of all kinds. Resident Physicians. 

Write for FREE Booklet (A) which describes, in the restrained 
words of Medical Scientists, The Stanboroughs’ proud successes in 

the fight against illness. Fully illustrated. Complete Tariff. 


The STANBOROUGHS HYDRO 


Telephone: 



















Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. warjcta°sss2. 








mea TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


Perfect 

with Cheese 
Perfect 

with Butter 
with a 
glass of Wine 
or alone 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR'S 


OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 
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Motoring The Baby Austin 


It can, I suppose, be assumed that, so far as this country is 
concerned, the 7 h.p. Austin is the most famous car in the 
world. Naturally that does not mean that it is the best ; 
it only means that it is unique among the best known. 
Ever since the first one was made, at once christened 
the Baby Austin, it has had rivals innumerable in size 
and price but, so far as I know, no imitators. The entire 
engine and chassis are, I understand, covered by very definite 
patents, and while no infringement has been attempted, .no 
radical change in design has yet been made or is likely to be 
made. The earlier models had three speeds and the later have 
four, and I believe that, with a small increase in length, is the 
only modification worth mentioning. It retains its special 
suspension and its remarkable engine, and all other departures 
from the original plan relate only to the natural improvements. 

I imagine that Iam on safe ground when I say that very few 
ears of any sort have had such a history as this child of Sir 
Herbert Austin’s peculiar and special invention. Like all 
ears it has had its ups and downs, its bad years and its good 
years, but it has enjoyed a consistent success that might well 
be envied by any car of any price. It is built in enormous 
numbers in this country and, under licence and different names, 
in others. It has been rebuilt as a racing car and won I have 
forgotten how many gruelling races on the track, beating some 
of the word’s fastest cars (on handicap) and putting up fantastic 
speeds. In that shape it has, naturally, borne no resemblance 
to the one you buy in the shop and meet in thousands on the 
road, but the machine that lapped at 80 or 90 miles an hour had 
in it the germ of the tiny family car that began life in a burst 
of good-natured chaff and has lived since to be highly respected 
by the most criticial motoring public. 

Comparison with Lizzie the Ford at once suggests itself, 
but there is none in reality. Lizzie was perhaps as famous 
in her own way and certainly lived to make imperishable his- 
tory in the War, which she is said (by anyone who had anything 
to do with her) to have won. But Lizzie was not of so general 
an appeal. She was an astonishing success in a special class. 
She was unlike any other car in design and build and, unlike 
any other at that time, she never changed from year to year. 
It was said of her maker that he offered you the choice of any 


fine 
TINLIM 


af Wire 


PATENT 
NO. 9802/35 












point? 


Easier starting — smoother running — and an almost complete absence of 
point burning. These are only three of the outstanding advantages 
resuliing from this interesting development in plug design. 

This new K.L.G. incorporating the use of one of the most valuable of precious 
metals—PLATINUM—in the form of a fine wire (ordinary metals would not 


last long gh) will i ly improve your engine h 
performance. 

Most of the six shilling types in 18 m.m., 14 m.m. or 6 & 
A.L.A.M. thread to suit the majority of engines are 


available at at all good garages 
K°L'G SPARKING PLUGS LTD., PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.1I5 
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colour you liked, free of charge, provided it was a nic 
You took her or left her. She had a transmission that Wa 
wonder of her age, offending against all the proper thee 
of the English motorists, but exactly suited to the Dlitpos 
Never was there a car so all-of-a-piece as Lizzie and a: 
little doubt that it was the inviolability of her design the 
brought her fame. —— 

She thrived on jests. They rivalled in number anq fs 
exceeded in variety those about Miss Maé West. Most of then 
were of a smiling malice that would have killed anythino ls 
tough than Lizzie, but when they had gone the rounds anj 
everybody had heard and repeated them a thousand time; 
they returned to roost, not like curses, but as the finest adver. 
tisements. Lizzie did none of the things she was accuseq of 
doing in these stories, and in the end she gained a reputatioy, 
for dependability that may have surprised even her make 
Seeing Lizzie built in her own home at Detroit in twenty-fj, 
minutes, from lifeless lumps of metal to a moving ear, jg 9), 
of my most precious memories. 

There are no jests about the little Austin, or if there ap 
I have not heard them. It is extraordinary that the 
is not a volume of them, for the main reward of.such celebrity 
is invariably a crop of stories. It is a sort of proof of attach. 
ment, but it may be that affection of this kind flourish 
best in the United States and that we take our emotion 
more sadly. Besides, Lizzie was, if not a mechanical joke 
at least an oddity. The Austin is a serious motor-car, 

It is my conviction that the Austin 7 is so_ inextricable 
a part of the general life of this country that most peopk 
know very little about it. They know that it goes for year 
and years and that it has changed only in price and body. 
work since it was first made, but the details that are closely 
studied in every other car are largely ignored by the majority, 
I doubt if they even realise (or care) that it is the lowest- 
powered car on the market, if not in the world. Now I come 
to think of it stories are told of it, but they are of the wrong 
kind. There are misguided enthusiasts who tell you that 
an Austin 7 will average some perfectly impossible speed, 
cruise at 50 miles an hour, afford luxurious accommodation 
to four adults, and generally give you for £120 or so what 
you do not always get for three times the money. They 
are no friends of the most famous car in the world, but [ 
daresay they live in an agreeable deception. The Austin 7 
is one of the most efficient cars made, but it is not one oj 
the fastest nor one of the most luxurious. It is still a very 
small and therefore economical car, which is what it is meant 
to be. On the whole I should regard it as one of the three 
cheapest in the world, using the word cheap in its real sense. 

The tiny four-cylinder engine has a bore and stroke of 
56 by 76, or—to give you a better idea—a piston diameter 
equal to a half-crown and a shilling, and a travel of three 
inches. The cubic content is } of a litre, 747.5 c.c., the 
rating being 7.8 h.p. and the tax £6. It develops over 
18 h.p. at 8,000 revolutions a minute, is cooled by thermo- 
siphon and fired by coil and battery, with an automatic 
advance and retard. The four-speed gear-box has these 
ratios: top, 5.25 to 1; third, 8.73 to 1; second, 13.85 to 1; 
and first, 22.94 to 1. The last is only used in emergency. 
Top, third and second have synchromeshed engagement 
and the drive is through a single-plate clutch. There 6 
only one set of four-wheel brakes, actuated by pedal and 
lever. The frame is of triangular design, the suspension 
being by a single semi-elliptic transverse spring in front and 
by quarter-elliptics behind. The wheelbase is 6 ft. ‘in. 
and the track 3 ft. 4in. in front and 3 ft. 7 in. behind. 

The principal characteristic of the ‘“ Ruby ” saloon I tried 
was its liveliness. The maximum comfortable speed was 
about 47 miles an hour by speed-indicator and there was 
no difficulty at all in running light at about 40. There was 
very little vibration at any speed and both engine and gear 
box made very little noise. The gear-change was excep- 
tionally easy. I liked the steering and the suspension, both 
of which, together with the brakes and road-holding, show 
great improvement over earlier models. The body is well 
finished throughout and the equipment includes everything 
desirable. There is more leg-room in front than I had 
expected and a surprising amount of elbow-room. Aa 
ingenious little car from every angle. It costs £125, the 
other closed model, a cabriolet, £128, and the 2-seater and 
4-seater open cars £102 10s. and £112 each. 

JOUN PRIOLEAU,. 

[ Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.) 
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Finance 
Foreign Investments 


Tur latest issue of the Monthly Review of the Midland 
Bank has an interesting article dealing with the subject 
of International Investments, a matter in which both 
British investors and British traders and industrialists 
are very directly concerned. -It is more or less common 
knowledge that, during the past century, no small part 
of our trade activity and especially that part concerned 
with our export trade was stimulated by the large loans 
we made to foreign countries and to our Oversea Do- 
minions. 
employed in these foreign investments. and the 
proceeds of the loans raised here were used for opening 
up and developing many countries abroad. In conse- 
quence of these developments, the countries in question 
became in their turn large importers. of goods from 
abroad and at the same time, of course, were able to 
meet thar own indebtedness by. the increase in their 
exports. Those were the days when international trade 
gencrally was aided by a much freer exchange of goods 
and services than exists today. Moreover those were 
also the days when, owing to our great wealth and the 
perpetual balance of trade in our favour, it was possible 
for us to make these loans without endangering our own 
exchange position, and it was also possible for us to 
effect with ease the renewal of these foreign loans when 
a renewal was called for. 
A CHANGED Position. 

Since the termination of the Great War, however, 
there has been a complete change in these conditions. 
Great Britain’s power to lend has been greatly diminished, 
while many of our foreign debtors have been hit seriously 
by the inability or unwillingness of Great Britain to effect 
renewal of obligations and also by the fact that the heavy 
decline over many years in the value of their exportable 
products reduced their power to maintain the service of 
their external debts. A classic example is, of course, 
furnished by the exchange crisis of a few years ago in 
our Australian Dominions, a crisis which was splendidly 
overcome by the courage and honesty exhibited by the 


people of Australia. The main causes of that crisis, 
however, are worth recalling because they demon- 
strated so strikingly the difficulties experienced 


by Australia as a result of its very large external 
debt. Ordinarily, in spite of the size of the debt, 
Australia was well able to meet the situation by reason 
of her huge exports of produce and commodities, 
especially of wool. 

ComMopitTies AND Debts. 

During the vears of crisis, however, so great was the 
fall in these exportable commodities that, but for 
Australia sending large amounts in gold it would have 
been impossible for her to have maintained the service 
of her external debt. Indeed some of the leaders of 
the Socialist party in Australia openly advocated default 
on certain obligations. That, however, was not the 
general attitude of the people of Australia, nor, for- 
tunately, of the Government in office, and by courage, 
determination and patriotism on the part of the whole 
population, Australia did not default on a single loan, 
and she has since met with the reward that was sure to 
follow—namely, such enhancement of her credit as has 
enabled her to convert more than £100,000,000 of her 
external debt into loans bearing a much lower rate of 
interest, and involving a very substantial rate of saving 
in the National expenditure. 

EmBarGO ON Forricn Loans. 

For some years there has been almost a complete 
stoppage of our ‘cans to foreign countries, though, as 
already noted, there have been Joans and conversion 
operations in connexion with the obligations of Oversea 
Dominions. Indeed, the Treasury itself has practically 
p.zeed an embargo on foreign loans ; the reasons doubtless 
include the fact that the trade statistics suggest that 
we have no surplus savings which it would be advisable 


Our surplus savings over “many years were. 


to lend abroad having regard to the state of oy tra 
balance. Nevertheless, and prompted, no doubt by 
desire that our export trade should be stimulated. thes 
are some who consider that it might be wise that th 
embargo on foreign loans should, to some extent he 
relaxed and that wherever it is_ possible to discor, 
credit-worthy borrowers, there should be some resuniptin 
of our Jending abroad. Moreover, it will be seen tht 
the question is one not only of interest to British trade, 
and manufacturers, but also to British investors, for , 
least one reason for the high level of investment sto, 
at the present time is to be found in the cessation of t,, 
flotation of foreign loans. 5 
: A SUGGESTION, 

I am not concerned, however, in_ this article jy 
determining whether there. should or should not be g, 
carly resumption of foreign loans; I want rather 4, 
draw attention to a central point in the article in th 
Midland Bank’s Monthly Review to which I have referre, 
Afier noting the general contention that the balance ¢ 
payments in favour of Great Britain is not such as t, 
warrant a free flow of capital to other countries, th 
writer considers that “the stage now reached in wor 
economic recovery, though by no means advanced, j 
marked by widespread discussion of the possibility ¢ 
development in various parts of the world and of th 
practicability of securing the men and the resources t 
undertake it.” And. arising out of this main thought, 
the writer suggests that looking at the matter, perhay, 
chiefly from the point of view of the borrowing country 
there is an important point calling for consideration, 
Briefly stated, it is suggested that assuming the resump. 
tion of loans to aid developments of foreign countries, it 
might be well that the lender should be in the positioy 
of a shareholder in the enterprises for which the money 
is required rather than a creditor of the Government o 
the borrowing country. 

LENDERS AS SHAREHOLDERS. 

The point is very well illustrated by contrasting 
the loans made to the Australian Government with the 
large amounts advanced by many in this country to 
industrial undertakings in countries overseas. It i 
pointed out, for example, how in the case of Australia th: 
Government of that country stood committed to certail 
foreign indebtedness involving a heavy strain on thi 
exchanges at a moment when its power to mect thos 
obligations in goods and services was materially reduced 
by reason of the fall in prices of wool and other exportabl 
commodities. The Government, having raised thes 
loans direct, was compelled to meet its obligations in 
spite of the trade crisis. Contrasted with that experience 
was that of the Straits Settlements and certain othe 
countries where we had invested largely in the tin and 
rubber industries. Here, again, there was a collapse in 
prices, but the lenders were shareholders in individual 
enterprises and not creditors of a Government.  Conse- 
quently, the lenders, as sharcholders, had to take theit 
part in the losses occasioned by circumstances over which 
the enterprises themselves had no control. Therefore, it 
is suggested that the point is one to be considered in future 
borrowings by countries overseas. 

The writer of the article naturally perceives that the 
mode of capital provision which may best serve the 
interests of the country to be developed is not necessarily 
the one likely to prove most attractive to the investor, but 
he suggests that some solution of the difficulty may, 
perhaps, lie in the practice of combined or institutional 
investment providing a means whereby funds can be 
spread over a broad field of investment. ‘* The principle 
‘of diversification,” says the writer, “ applied to overseas 
investment has probably not vet attained to its full ex- 
pression in practice.” Artuur W. Kuppy. 


Financial Notes 
A NoraBLr RECOVERY. 
Tur latest accounts of the Rhodesian Railways Ltd. and 
the Mashonaland Railway, whose share capital is mainly held 
by the Rhodesia Railways Trust, which in turn is controlled 
by the British South African Company, show that the com 
(Continued on page 1062.) 
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“Each man’s chimney is his golden milestone, is the central point 
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= is a tribute to the Building Society movement as a whole 
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sear homes. The Abbey Road Building Society has enabled countless 
and 


jual thousands to become home-owners—that is a fine record 


from which he measures every distance through the gateways of 





that so many of them are now enabled really to own their own 
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i] LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


be 
le SIR HAROLD BELLMAN- Managing Director. 
as 
X- The best builders, the most reliable agents and the discriminating public use and 
recommend the Abbey Road service: You are invited to call or write for the 


interesting free booklet “ Home Ownership.” 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY. ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 106%.) 
yanies experienced a notable recovery last’ year. The 
} } : : 


Rhodesian Railways obtained a gross revenue of £2,377,716, 
or an increase of £337,000, while on the Mashonaland Railway, 
receipts were £192,000 higher at £1,414,000. Moreover, the 
rise in working expenses was relatively small, so that the 
companies secure respectively £275,000 and £135,000 as net 
revenue. The profit of the Rhodesia Railways was £415,689, 
including £86,340 from sales of investments. The sum of 
£67,428 has been placed to Rates Stabilisation Account and 
£348,252 to credit of the Reserve Account, raising it to 
£1,040,539. There was a credit on the dividend account, a 
sum of £135,226 representing part of the profit earned in the 
year to September 30th, 1931, but payment was then post- 
poned, owing to the necessity of conserving resources in view 
of the trade depression. The Board now recommend that 
£67,500, taxation, be distributed in dividends. The 
improvement is attributed chiefly to the satisfactory results 
of the gold mining industry in Southern Rhodesia and of the 
copper mining industry in Northern Rhodesia. 


less 


* * * * 
BANKING IN THE DomINtions. 

From the time of its formation onwards, the Reports of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) have 
presented records of almost uninterrupted progress. and the 
latest Report, for the half-year ended March 31st fast, is 
again an encouraging one, both as regards profit-earning 
power and a scund balance-sheet. Moreover, the latter also 
indicates continued progress in the bank’s activities, the 
aggregate figures for the first time exceeding £100,000,000, a 
figure which compares with something like £75,000,000 only 
a few years ago. During the past year the deposits have risen 
by over £2,000,000 and now stand at £88,286,000. Against 
this are very liquid assets, the Cash in Hand and Money at 
Call amounting to over £28,000,000 and Bills Discounted to 
over £10,000,000, while gilt-edged securities in the shape 
of British Government and Colonial stocks aggregated over 
£24.000,000. A particularly good point, however, in’ the 
Dalance-sheet as suggesting greater business activities in the 
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UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS TRUST OF INSURANCE 
SHARES AND TRUST OF BANK & INSURANCE SHARES 


TRUST 
oBANK 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 





Trust of Bank Shares provides a means of 
investment free from personal liability 
in respect of uncalled capital, in the shares 
of 40 leading British Banks and Discount 
Companies. Bank Units may be bought 
and sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and 
based on cash dividends is from 33%, to 4% 
Price of Units, 3rd June . . . 19s. 9d. 


For full particulars apply for Trust of Bank Shares Brochure to 
Managing Director, 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
29 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 MAN. HOUSE 5467 
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Berman Or PrRorits. ALBEF 
The recent disappointing dividend announcement py y 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was in striking contray sie 
the good report of the Burmah Oil Company, which show, 














a profit for 1935 of £2,678,161, against £2,187.638, 1 ANNU 
increase attributable to the company’s own trading %, 

£275,000, including a payment of £46,795 in respect Ol tee 

ment of Debentures in a subsidiary company Which jy: gue thirty 
previously been written off. Interest and dividend fron iid, Pape 
Investments brought in a further £215,543. The lanyo MME qhe comP® 
interest income was doubiless due, in part, to the increy. fy Mr. A. 
dividend paid last year by Anglo-Iranian Oil, in which the The Sec 
Burmah Company holds £2.861,990 of Ordinary Stos port of | 
Inasmuch as this stock is valued in the balance-sheet op ths ote 


50,000 n 
capital ha 

« The 
tations w! 
further Vv! 


basis of only Ts. 83d. per £1, it is evident that there 
very large hidden reserve in that item. 
* a * * 


Ny 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 

Whether the * Queen Mary’ will prove the turning point ay 

in the financial fortunes of the Cunard Company remgiy japeen 

to be seen, but her construction has manifestly benefitej wratnctio 
the finances of her shipbuilders, John Brown and (Co, That 


and mocle 
company, of course, has benefited by the general impryy. vanced 
. A bay proy ri 


ment in the iron, coal and steel trades, and the COMpany this point 
announces the payment on July Ist next of a dividend fo the rf 
Is. per share, free of tax. on the written-down shares of 4 i "4 


of the cla 
the amot 
[think v 


pusiness 


each, which is equivalent to 5 per cent., tax free, on thy 
original Ordinary share values. The last dividend yj 
was in respect of 1924-25, and, needless to say. the shar 


have responded to the improved fortunes, for the 6s. shar In plat 
now stand at 26s. ven VE 
* * * % undue di 

CANADIAN CreDIT. aid in P 

On more than one occasion I have referred to the dam ye ones 


which is being inflicted upon Canadian credit by the defi; 
by some of the Canadian Provinces. During the past wee 
a feature in markets has been the fall of 10 points in Alber 
43 per cents. of 1948 and the 5 per cents. of 1962-19" 
Dealings were merely nominal: the fall itself was in response 


be exper 
to the fa 
referred 
that the 
expectet 





to a Reuter cable stating that as from June Ist Alber ff tributio 
would pay 2} per cent. interest on all securities instead gf ¥-6- Me 
an average rate of 5 per cent. According to the cabl he 
this arbitrary declaration was made by Mr. Aberhart, the mage 
Social Credit Premier of Alberta. home 1 
% + % * price of 

Tut Risk iw Steen Prices. advance! 

Whether the further advance in the prices for steel is ph °°" “ 
be welcomed from the general standpoint of British industr hy 
is open to question, but naturally the effect on the markt tienlarl 
for Steel shares has been good. Before the announcemer the raw 
of the rise came, Steel shares were inclined to react on profit The pr 
taking following the long-sustained rise, but a rally has takea than it 
place and may possibly go further. price of 
* * * * is more 

Guest Keen Resuuts. pina 

Meanwhile, the preliminary profit) statement by Gues,— ona la 
Keen and Nettlefolds, Ltd., for the year ending March 3h will be 
last is a good one, showing that after providing for Debentur — st © 
interest and for redemption of Debenture Stocks, the profit ye 
amounted to approximately £940,000, against £925.00) Sap 
for the previous vear. Once again, £50,000 is put aside fi possib 
Depreciation, with £75,000 for Obsolescence. A year ago i lan 
sum of £471,000 was required to bring the Preference dividen! J pone t 
payments up to date and now the Directors propose providin; F and e 
£100,000 for writings-off under the Works Reorganisatioi — expan 
Scheme and a final dividend on the First and Second Pr: f leyalt 
ference Stocks and on the Ordinary Stock of 2} per cent Sehter 
tax free, making 5 per cent., tax free, on the latter, whiel aa 
received no dividend for the previous year. of all 
* * * % of th 

Recorv Prorerrs. a My 

The upward tendency of profits in the case of J. Lyons al ert 
Co. seems by no means to have reached its limits. Two year Mr 
ago record profits were published, only to be exceeded in th unan 
following year by a further slight increase, which agains 
exceeded in the vear 1935-36. Moreover, a feature of th — 
Company's record is the steadiness of the earnings. f' — THI 
although the past year's figures constitute a record, there» A 
only a difference of about £1,500 between the present prolts B (gee 
of £1,011,000 and those of the previous year. A sum § of F 
£100,000 is again placed to the Reserve, while the dividen! i 
on the Ordinary Shares is maintained at 22} per cent. The or se 
balance-sheet shows an increase in fixed assets of £435.00. — %¢ 
—_— 


(Continued on page 1064.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
a 


ALBERT —. REED AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 3rd, 1936 








gr thirty-third ordinary general meeting of Albert E. Reed & Ce., 
Paper Manufaeturers, was held on June 3rd, at the offices of 
the company, 50 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
yr, A. Ralph Reed (Chairman and Managing Director) presided. 
The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 
seport of the Auditors. 
After referring to the recent inerease of capital by the issue of 
950,000 new Ordinary shares and the manner in which the new 
capital had been applied, the Chairman continued : 
«The inerease in Trading Profit has more than fulfilled the expec- 
tations Which we formed a year ago, and I trust will be regarded as 
ther vindication of the policy of expansion which we have fol- 
This expansion has, of eourse, 


y 
Ltd, 


fur : 
peer during the last few years. 


jnvolved very substantial expenditure of capital, but in spite of this 
our capital still remains low in proportion to the magnitude of our 
rotuetion by reason of the fact that so much of the development 
and modernisation which we have. carried out in the past has been 
fnanced out of the company’s own resources. In order to illustrate 
this point, | may say that I believe that the present-day capital cost 
of the land, buildings, plant and equipment and working capital 
required for a production equal to our present output capacity and 
ofthe classes of paper which we manufacture would be fully double 
the amount of our present capital in shares and debentures. This 

Ithink will show the value of the conservative policy on which the 
fusiness has been built up and developed. 

Jn planning the growth of the business your directors have also 
given very careful consideration to the question of avoiding any 
undue disturbance of the markets in whieh our products are sold, 
and in particular we have tried, not unsuccessfully, to expand in 
directions where the demand might be expected to increase. 

With regard to the prospeets for the current year, it might perhaps 
be expected that a further increase in profits will be shown owing 
to the fact that the benefits of the additional capital to which I have 
jeferred were not fully available in the year just ended. It is true 
that the two new M.G. Paper Machines referred to in the report are 
expected to start working very shortly and should make some con- 
tribution to the profits for the current year, though the output of 
M.G. Machines is relatively small. On the other hand, some of our 
costs are tending to increase. 

This company and its subsidiaries consume something like 3,500 
tons of coal every week, and,as you all know, the price of coal in the 
home market is higher in all directions. In addition, the market 
price of our principal raw material, namely, Wood Pulp, has been 
alvancing during the last few months to an extent which has not 
been known for some years, and although we are protected by our 
contracts against this rise to a substantial degree, we cannot escape 
it altogether during the present year. This increase has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in the case of Kratt Pulp, which is, of course, 
the raw material for our large production of Kraft Wrapping Paper. 
The present price of Kraft Pulp is approximately £2 a ton higher 
than it was in the early part of last year, and although the market 
price of Kraft Paper has recently advanced by £1 a ton this increase 
is more than offset by the rise in the price of the raw material when 
the latter comes to be generally paid. It is to be hoped that in the 
case of Newsprint and other classes of paper which we manufacture 
ona large scale some reasonably adequate increase of selling prices 
will be fortheoming before long to set against the advance in the 
cost of raw materials. 

Under the circumstances to which I have just referred your 
directors feel that we should do well to maintain the results which 
we are able to put before you today. We shall certainly make every 
possible effort to do so. 

lam happy to be able to close my remarks with the usual, though 
none the less genuine, tribute to the work and devotion of our staff 
and employees in every department of the firm. The continued 
expansion of the company’s business brings out more and more the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of all those whose responsibilities are thereby 
increased, while they in their turn find their added responsibilities 
lightened by the wholehearted support of those employed with or 
under them. It is to team work and individual effort on the part 
of all concerned that we largely owe the present satisfactory position 
of the company. 

I will now move that the Report and Accounts be adopted and 
that a final dividend of 6 per cent. be declared on the ordinary shares, 
making 9 per cent. for the year. 

Mr. E. Percy Reed seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 





This is no estimate but the actual 


result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 


at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





description is 4 1 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital ... eee sea von eas £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund - 2 £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve om ae vel aa aaa £ 2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
i is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
212,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,600 
{together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the_Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
® sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 











WHOLE LIFE 


or 
ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE? 


The Young Man’s 
Problem Solved ! 


a 
It frequently happens that a young man puts aside 
the question | of insurance during the earlier years of 
his life (when the advantage could be taken of 
lower premium rates), because he is unable to decide 
between .a Whole Life Policy and Endowment- 
Assurance. The smaller annual outlay for the former 
is more in tune with his pocket, yet the attractiveness 
of Endowment Assurance as an investment may 
appeal tohim. To meet this difficulty the Caledonian 
—Scotland’s Oldest Insurance Office—has introduced 
a plan whereby it is possible to effect a Whole Life 
Assurance, with the privilege of converting to an 
Endowment Assurance at the end of 5, 7, or 10 
years. Thus it is possible to make adequate provision 
for dependants during the earlier years of his respon- 
sibilities, and later, when earnings increase, the option 
to convert to Endowment Assurance may be exercised. 
Full particulars of this policy can be obtained from 


THE CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE : 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON — GLASGOW — BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER AND BRANCH OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1062.) 


** EQUITABLE”? RESULTS. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, or, as it is often 
affectionately styled, the “* Old ”’ Equitable, held its 174th 
annual meeting of members last week, when the Chairman, 
Mr. H. L. M. Tritton, was able to state that the Society’s net 
interest earnings for the year represented over 4} per cent. 
net upon its funds, which, he said, was partly owing to the 
fact that investments were not written up in the Company’s 
books. He pointed out, however, that owing to the difficulty 
of finding new investments at anything like that rate, it could 
not be expected that the next few years’ accounts would 
reproduce that figure. In its valuation for the past quin- 
quennium the Equitable has reduced its assumed rate of 
interest from 4 to 3} per cent. While the Society values 
upon the “ bonus reserve principle ”’ and its valuation liability 
allows for the continuance of bonus on the existing scale, 
Mr. Tritton pointed out that the assumption does not mean 
that the bonus can be guaranteed, as a continued fall in the 
rate of interest might make it impossible. Meanwhile, 
however, it is good to note that the Equitable has carried 
forward £140,000 more to the next quinquennium. 

* * * * 
ELECTRICITY PROGRESS. 

The latest Report of Edmundsons Electricity Corporation 
covering the year ended March 31st last shows that the 
company has been making steady and even remarkable 
progress during the past three years. Thus, for the year 
ended March, 1934, the net profit was £403,000, for the 
following year it was £459,000, and for the past year £510,000. 
The consolidated statement of assets and liabilities also 
shows similar progress, the surplus in the latest balance-sheet 
being £1,919,000, as compared with £1,542,000 two years 
previously. 


A. W. K. 


The Wise Investor 


looks for security and fair 
return. The Chelsea Permanent 
Building Society offers both. 
Sound management and _ pro- 
gressive policy over 58 years 
has brought the ‘Chelsea’ an 
enviable reputation as a “* good 
thing’ for Investors. 











Shares 


% ths Free of liability to Income Tax. 
9 /o Equal to £4.11.9 per cent. gross. 


The Secretary will gladly forward balance shect and particulars of all 
investments, 


CHELSEA PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


110 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3. 


KENsington 6681 (2 lines) 
Assets exceed £950,000. 


IN... YEAR OUT 
useful 


The geod thing about a buiiding 
by BROWNE & LILLY is that 
the * newness’ soon wears off 
but the structure never wears 
out. Year after year it con- 
tinues to he useful, good- 
looking, and part of its sur- 
roundings. 


CHILDREN’S DEN 
(as illustrated) 


Mio cares, -£e2656:0 


BROWNE & LILLY LTD 
THAMES SIDE, READING #2222, "0% 0228142 


TRATED CATALOGUE SR, 
Phone: showing Bungalows, Club Houses, 
Re ea 4489. Pavilions, etc. Also Garages, 


Telephone: 
Established 1878. 





YEAR 








’Grams 
Portable Reading. 


Sheds, Greenhouses, Chalets, and 
Portable Buildings of all kinda. 


[June 5, 1936 
——,,; 


“The Spectator” Crossword No, 1 


By ZENO 9 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of ti 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword F sd 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will, 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing be low, 
the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing go 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.| 
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ACROSS . 3. These books contain. ths 

1. The part of a bird that gives pith of a matter, 

rise to a joyous idea. 4. This kind of man is not 


8. A sunshade is meant to do necessarily shallow ! 


this—though not with the 5. Half a sunk fence. 
purpose of throwing the 6. rev. Unpleasant vowels, 
user in the shade! 7. Slate sets (anag.). 

12. Motorists use it. 9. “Thy .. . and thy staff 


13. This course of treaty with they comfort me.” 


another, if you consider 10. Cause to move about an 
the ends, brings about extremity. 
denials. 11. Rocks. 

15. A Yorkshire practice ? 12. Old-womanish. 


17. 1t would be disreputable if 14. This kind of line has no 
this got had! : magnetic variation. 
18. That may be thought to be 16. rev. Nonsense ! 


true. 19. Fruit found in a metrical 
21. Hard black. composition. 
22. In comb.=Gk. god. 20. Redeem from the past. 
24. A coin of lofty character. 23. “A ... of dust alone 


25. Vowels. Pe remains of thee ; 

26. A hateful thing to be got Tis all thou art, and all the 
out of tiny me. proud shall be!” 

24. “That inward ... 28. Any one. 


Which is the bliss of soli- 30. rev. In 10. 
tude. SOLUTION TO 


29. rev. ‘‘ From 
eand to. CROSSWORD NO. 192 


silken Samar- 
.- Lebanon.” 


30. S.-Amer. coin. | 
31. Ailment with pep to it! | Gio 
32. rev. Half a meal makes a 2 oO} 
mouthful. 
|E | 
DOWN 
1. This plant might be used to 


cover a tonsure ! 
2. Each main portion ? 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword Puzzle No. 192 is Miss Hunt 
Mountfield, Bridport, Dorset. 


’ 








YUGOSLAVIA—DALMATIA 


16 days from 22 gns. 
LAKE BLED—16 days from 12 gns. 
Apply for illustrated booklet of Tours:— . 
YUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU (Dep. XD), 
25 COCKSPUR STREET, S 








Whitehall 2094 (5 lines). 











THEATRES 








WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. (Vic. 0283.) Admission: 8/6—1/6, 
EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS. THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 2.30. 
THE EMPEROR OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


y Madge Pemberton and Malcolm Morley. 
HELENA PICKARD: ER RNEST THESIGER. 








ROYALTY. (Ger. 7331.) 


TUESDAY NEXT, 8.15. 
(Subsequently 8.30.) 


Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 2.30, 
ANMER HALL presents " r 


WINTER SUNSHINE. 








NICHOLAS HANNEN. ATHENE SEYLER. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 msertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


1 Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





— 


PERSONAL 





acters 
YLOTHING and boots, particularly men’s, urgently 
, needed by the poor among whom we workin Stepney, 
wile End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
nev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 3 
rowley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 





ee 
RTHRITIS, Neuritis, Sciatica, Rheumatic conditions, 
really cured by Light Therapy. Moderate fees.—Mrs, 
Epwarps (Cert.), 76 Lancaster Gate, W. 2. (Padd. 2503.) 





a 
SAMPLE of Lingfords Iodized Liver Salts, and 
descriptive book, sent free, Apply, Lincrorp & 

Soy, Lrv., Dept. 8. Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 








EAUTY, CULTURE, REVERENCE, 
Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 


of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s. Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 
Write now for FREE prospectus 8.C.A.. 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tcan ... and I will.”"—Britisn INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1( BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





The lordly show of four-in-hand 
Enshrines the good old days, 

Now TOM LONG fills the pipe in hand 
And likewise marks a phase. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





IMMY is just one of thousands of poor or crippled 
children for whom a guinea means a fortnight’s 
nemorable holiday. Your kind gift gratefully acknow- 
ledged by ‘THE SHAFTESBURY SoOcteTY and R.S.U., 32 
John Street, London, W.C. 1. 





EDUCED income and Pividends. The Alexandra 
I Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
1U7 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
The Council are about to appoint an ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in CLASSICS. Salary £300 per annum. 
Applications must be received by the undersigned 
(from whom further particulars may be obtained) not 

later than June 15th. 
W. M. 


Gipbons, Registrar. 





NiVEESIT ¥ OF LEEDS. 


FACULTY OF ECONOMICS 


The Council wil! shortly proceed to the appointment 
of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in Economics. 

Commencing salary, £300 a year. Further particulars 
may be obtained from The REGISTRAR, The University, 
Leeds, 2, who will receive applications for the appoint- 
ment on or before June 15th. 


AND COMMERCE, 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_ increasing List of 

Successes. Six successes Out of seven entries, 

September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W. 11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

N SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 

Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
University of London, _ Preparation for Teacher's 
Diploma of University of London. Teacher’s Certificate 
of University of Cambridge for the Diplomas and 
Teacher's Certificate of the National Froebel Union for 
Junior, Infant and Nursery School teachers. The 
College also offers the year’s training required by Art 
students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 
is one of the Institutions approved for the year’s training 
for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of the 
University of Oxiord. : 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, Miss KaTusBiN& L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 





RAINING FOR SOCTAL WORK 


Sf. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 





Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted fer 
courses of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club 
leaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 
almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c. 
Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. A 
few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 














ECYPT - SUDAN 





INDIA: CEYLON 


SA £16 


iD 
d Summer Rate) 


from £40 


from ed 

























SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL OFF- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 


The Service which 
maintains a high stan- 
dard of excellence and 
combines the ameni- 
ties of luxurious 
travel with ex- 
tremely moderate 
passage rates. 


Steamers specially de- 
signed, constructed and 
equipped for tropical 
conditions. No inside 
Rooms, Spacious 
Public Apartments and 
Extensive Promenade 


Decks. 





ELLERMAN'S 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 





entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-1380 p.a. 
OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


(Bodelwyddan Castle, Abergele, N. Wales). 

CHAIRMAN: Sir J. W. Ronalki Macleay, G.C.M.G. 
HEADMISTRESS: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. (Cantab.), 

Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 

Public boarding school tor 240 girls, ages 7-19, recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Pupils prepared for 
external and University entrance examinations. Domestic 
Science, Commercial, Music, Gardening and Art Courses, 
All games, swimming and riding. Private golf course, 
400 acres of park. Sea and mountain air. Thoroughly 
varied diet, tresh fruit and salads daily. Entranee and 
leaving scholarships. Entire charge of children from 
abroad, if desired. 





CEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1.—Sound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &e.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 








=, PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
S Brook Street, Hammersmith, W. 6. 


The Next Examination for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, June 30th, July 1st and 2nd, 
These Scholarships exempt the holders from payment 
of tuition fees. Application should be made to the HicH 
MISTRESS at the School. The last day for the Registra- 
tion of Candidates is Monday, June 15th. No application 
will be accepted after the date fixed. Parents of intend- 
ing candidates are informed that there is a Boarding 
House in association with the School. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





S! GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN.—Not 
‘ fewer than 10 SCHOLARSHIPS £65—£30 in value 
for Boys, ages 8-13, in reduction of fees as boarders or 
non-sleeping boarders. Non-sleeping boarders receive 
privileges of boarders, including all meals, but sleep at 
home. Examination (partly by intelligence test), 
Saturday, July 4th.—Apply HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY, 





HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises 
in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19. 
Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten years’ 














snecesses. Careers studied. No abnormal boys.— 
C aad & HALL LI | E s Apply Director, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., Oxon, 
104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, £.C.3. | ——— = 
Tel.: AVE. 9340. 

Tower Buildings, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840. 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent. 9222. FOREIGN SCHOOLS 

HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, LPINE COLLEGE. 

67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7, + eee bce ae 

covides ¢ aHicle sining i ay ak @ ii ARVEYES-VILLARS, Switzerland: 4,100 feet: 

provides an eflicient training in delightful surroundings boys 12-19; individual education and care; modern 


SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55, 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 


ALL 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NSDAILE. 


I 
4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. DPD. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.), 


Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing 

For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill C.A. 
Clerks to the Governors, 10 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


Fields. 





PSWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. G.P.D.S.T. 

Thorough General Education. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 
trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad, Fees 
£90 per annuin. Six Scholarships of £15 a year will be 
awarded at each Boarding House.—For prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


languages; centre for Cambridge School Certificate ; 
eleven candidates, ten successes, in 1935, HEADMASTER, 
J. M. S, BARNARD, M.A. 








FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





jo gee t-o- PETTICOAT TAIL 
4 SHORT BREA Dior those who like it thin, 

Sugared segments, in tins, 3s. by inland post. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


lu8 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2 





EA.—Cultivated tastes prefer Davison Newman & 
Co.’3 Old Fashioned China Tea. Delicate flavour, 

free from harshness or astringency, 3s. 6d. per Ib. (post 
6d.) 3 5 Ib. carriage paid. Excellent for invalids. 
Write for Free Sample and full particulars to :— 
DaViSON NEWMAN aNwv Company, 14 Creechurch Lane, 





Londun, E.C, 3. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to * 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24° 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged asa line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74° 


° 


o for 26; 


and 10% for 52. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


CINEMAS 


a 














ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 











ADEMY 





Oxtord Street. Ger. 2981. 
The Swiss Psychological drama 
“DIE EWIGE MASKE’”’ (A) 


(The Eternal Mask) 
A striking study in psycho-analysis 


CINEMA 


ee, 

\ ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESspg — 

i in 122 patterns and shades, including black-and, 7 ad 

white, mauve, lilac, &c., to measure from 25s, 6d, y. 0. | 

Selections sent on approval. ee 
Write for Catalogue and Pattern st 

LEODIAN, 8.P.5, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds, 
meee = a Ss ———= 








\ AKE money writing tiny sentiments. Highest paid 
i literary work 56 English and American firms 
buying EB. E. SERVICE, 1(S) Glenside, Plymouth. 
\ TRITE FOR PROVIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet. —R&GENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 5. 
HOLIDAYS 





NHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incomparable 








Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless entertain- 
ment; sport for all.—Illustrated Guide free from 
Derr. §.P., Town Hall, Cheltenham. 

ANGLISH LAKES.—Carefree, unconventional holi- 
vir ier delightful litions © state 
‘4 days under delightful conditions on unique ¢ 





Particulars, 
Telephone : 


Moderate charges, 
Ambleside, 


Varied accommodation. 
Jangdale Estate, Langdale, 
Grasmere 82. 





HE RHEUMA SPA OF WALES, Kinmel Hall, 
7 Abergele, N. yales. Newest treatments for 
rheumatism and kindred ailments. Brochure from 


SECRETARY. 


IRELAND. 


If vou contemplate 
Ireland 


interested in reading the article 





a visit to 


this year you will be 


on Ireland which will appear in 


THE SPECTATOR 


June 12th. 


1 


on 








A RES TF U JI H O-b t.Dbae 
: HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nk. TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 
Vstablished 137s. 
Reautiful grounds, Good centre for sports, Long 
popular for families on leave. 
TURKISH AND ELECTR 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 
amnesia 





ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD, (96 Belgrave Road, 8.4.1), 





I 





Room and breakfast 5s, 6d. a night, or 80s, 
| weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 8847, 
WORCESTERSHIRE BREXR 


ti et ICH SPA 
BATHS HOTEL 175 rooms all with h. & ec. water, 





i-4 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A. RAO, 
Id, Guide trom R. Lusu, Manager, 
WDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
PUCrescent. Tgms.:; “Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EADY 
} PRICES 
GOPIES.—T. 





HIGHEST 
REVIEW 
2. (Tem, 3048.) 


CASH WAITING.—I give the 
OBTAINABLE | for your 
J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C. 


SALE 


HOUSES AND PROPERTIES 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


lor 


S FOR S 








F. D. 
MOSELY, CARD 


AND CO., 


prope rti cs 
ee. 


IBBETT, 


appl: u to 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIG ATE} ea W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 


(Tels.: 1147/8) (Tel. 240) (Tel.: 


Y35) 





ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—600/t. above 
1 L a level, south aspect, delgttl. grounds. Newly dee, 








Goo English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. From 4 gas, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. 
i Hydro, For Health, 


rooms, grounds 10 acres 


Britain’s Greatest 
Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 





| pet GAL Handwoven Tweed, 
Stockings and Wader Socks, 
request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, 


selected, 


Sligo, 


Handknit 
Tweed patterns free on 
lrish Free State, 


day. Iilus, 


EFRESH 


Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





YOURSELVES 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 


in) English Country, 





AND-SPUN HARRIS TWEED, 
Isle, 
knitted Socks, 
BROTHERS, 


Geocrab, HARRIS. 


direct from Harris 
Hand-knitted Harris Golf Hose and hand- 
Keenest prices in the trade.—Mackay 


HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRE sees: NT HOUSE ASSOC TATION, 
LTD. 








AVE you anything to sell? 


bring their announcements to the notice of the 
thousands of readers © f The Spectator. 
pet tgeaie ye cost 2s. per line ( 


Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited to | + 
many 
Prepaid Classified 
36 letters) per insertion, 


id should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 


Discounts :—2}°% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 


o for 26 and 10% for 52 


Pee Lip., St, GEORGE'S HovsE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, we i, 
NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 


quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘*S,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 

TARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.. S.W.1). 
\ toom and breaktast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly ; with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gus. w'kly.—Vic. 7259. 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLT. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-liAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA, 


BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). Fh DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran)—DOUGLA 
CAMBRIDGE.—|( NIV ERSIT a “ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-LYRCH, 


CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYC re HAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The 
BRINE BATHS JLOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall) —FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MEL i OSE. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


FILEY (Yorks)—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLey. | 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Stre 

CGRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & ” PELICAN, 








HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’s. 


HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
“ae —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
VKS 


KENMORE (Perths). — AYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWIC 


KINLOCH RANNOCH \ (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT, 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWR. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 
—UNITED SE 
Ra., &.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOL EY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW ee HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUF ORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. aia HOUSB, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF Vin 
—ROY - MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
—STATION HOTEL, 


WO; t. 
VIC ES, 98/102 Cromwell 


OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC * 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PE tee K Bay & LINKS, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

RYE (Sussex)—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA,—GRAND. ‘ 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall)—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., We stom, 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT., 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Tortet, 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON, 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 

STROUD (nr.), Rodborough pe —BEAR INN. 

TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY, 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 

TORQUAY “a DEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—ROSL IX “HA 


es. LL. 
TWYFORD (Berks.)—GROVE HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK. 
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